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HE past year has been the most successful in the history of 
+ the Society, if estimated by the interest created and the 

number of new gifts acquired. Through the indefatigable 
labours of our Curator, Mr. W. B. Shaw, many objects have been 
secured, including several fine sets of Communion vessels, silver, 
pewter and Sheffield plate. These vessels have been placed in 
handsome show-cases in the Society’s room at Regent Square, and 
have been greatly admired. Several cabinets also have been pro- 
vided for engravings and special documents. Insurance has been 
effected upon this valuable portion of the Synod’s property. It 
will therefore be seen that the yearly grant allocated to the Society 
by the Synod has been profitably used for the advancement of the 
interests of the Church, on its historical side. 

The Society’s library has been greatly enriched by a recent 
donation of over 200 books and pamphlets from the President, Mr. 
Emest G. Atkinson, F.R.Hist.S. It is the most valuable gift of 
the kind which the Society has ever received, and the thanks 
of the Synod are due to the President for the gift. The 
Collection comprises volumes upon Presbyterianism, as well as 
upon the subjects of English Conformity and Nonconformity, 
written by 19th century writers; the greater portion of the 
Collection consists of rare pamphlets printed in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, particulars of which will appear in the Curator’s Report, 
next year. : 
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The Council observes with pleasure that the sum of £500 was 
left by Miss Ellen Barrow of Lancaster, for the purpose of 
establishing a Scholarship at Westminster College, on the subject 
of Reformation or post-Reformation history ; and expresses the 
hope that this gift will stimulate the students to undertake original 
research in the unfrequented paths of Protestant and Presbyterian 
history. 

At the forthcoming Annual Meeting of the Society, the follow- 
ing Resolution will be proposed :— 

“The Society desires to express its thanks to Mr. John Peddie 
of Manchester, for enabling the Society to become possessed 
of reproductions of the portraits of personages connected 
with historical English Presbyterianism—notably the por- 
traits of Sir John and Lady Hewley, and for many portraits 
of ministers and laymen celebrated in the history of the 
Presbyterian Church of England ; and the Society resolves 
hereby to nominate Mr. Peddie as the first Honorary Life 
Member of the Society, in grateful appreciation of the 
services rendered, and as emphasising the value of the 
contribution made by Mr. Peddie to the Society.” 


The Council is preparing a special book-plate, and hopes to have 
it completed shortly. 

The Council took into consideration the question of admitting 
to the membership of the Society applicants from other Churches ; 
and, in view of Rule 2 of the Constitution of the Society, which 
safeguards the rights of the Synod regarding all property of the 
Society, Resolved as follows :— 

“Membership of the Society is open to all interested in its 
work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible 
for election to the Council.” 

The Council thanks the numerous donors who this year have 
enriched the Society’s Collection to a considerable extent ; and 
draws the attention of those possessing historical documents, 
paintings, and relics associated with the past history of Presbyter- 
ianism to the fact that the Synod has recognised the Society as the 
custodian of all such treasures. 


R. D. McGLASHAN, Hon. Sec. 

















IN MEMORIAM : 


MARGARET Duntop Grsson, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 


Among those who initiated the Women’s Movement in the 19th 
century, the name of the late Mrs. Gibson deserves a high and per- 
manent place. Unlike many of those who were associated with 
this form of social progress, Mrs. Gibson was retiring in disposition, 
almost to modesty, with the result that public attention never was 
centred upon the importance of her work, or the value ofit. It was 
in the department of pure intellectualism that Mrs. Gibson excelled, 
and her scholarly, exact mind was concentrated on the problem 
of unlocking the secrets contained in ancient languages. It was 
with difficulty that strangers were persuaded of the ability and 
fame of our late friend, for she endeavoured to efface these character- 
istics, conveying the impression of homeliness and domesticity. 
Loving the Church of her adoption no less than the Church of her 
birth, (both were Presbyterian) Mrs. Gibson sought to do all to the 
glory of Christ, whether it was the translation of an almost decipher- 
able MS. or the endowment of a college, or the dispensing of hospita- 
lity to students and‘scholars, or the conduct of a Mothers’ meeting. 

Her intellectual “tastes” were catholic in the true sense of the 
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word, and her view of the Church identified it with the Kingdom 
of God. 

Margaret Dunlop Smith and her twin-sister, Agnes, were the 
daughters of an Ayrshire solicitor, who, at his death, left them means 
and the opportunity of pursuing erudite subjects, an interest in 
which he himself had stirred in the hearts of his daughters. It was, 
however, the glowing descriptions of Palestine given by the late 
Rev. James Young Gibson (afterwards the husband of Mrs. Gibson) 
which aroused in the year 1865 a wish on the part of the two sisters to 
visit Sinaiand Petra. Four years later, the two sisters visited Judaea, 
and the next visit East took place in the year 1883, when a very 
successful journey was made to Greece. The result was the 
publication by Miss Agnes Smith of a book entitled, “‘Glimpses of 
Greek Life and Scenery,” a work which afterwards appearing in 
a Greek edition, made the authoress and her sister highly accep- 
table to the Greek people. 

It was from about that time that the two sisters began to enter 
into the sphere which has made them famous. Miss Agnes Smith 
made an attempt to go to Sinai in the year 1886, a year before her 
marriage to the Rev. Samuel Savage Lewis, of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, but got no further than ’Uyan Musa. In the 
year 1891, both sisters having become widowed, decided to take a 
journey to Sinai, and in February of the following year were able 
to announce the discovery of the palimpsest MS. of the oldest 
Syriac Gospels, now known as the Lewis-Sinaiticus Codex. This 
important discovery created wide interest, the scholarship of these 
two noble women being universally recognised. From this period 
they entered into their life-work, and for years, amid many other 
duties and interests they devoted themselves to the subject. Mrs. 
Gibson undertook the translation of the upper writing on the 
palimpsest, this being a martyrology of women saints, of the date 
778 A.D., and the results have been published in the Cambridge 
University Press. In furtherance of these studies, a number of 
visits were made abroad, including four visits to the Convent of 
St. Catherine, Mount Sinai, and one to the islet of Patmos. On 
_ the Patmos journey, Mrs. Gibson was permitted to enter a Coptic 
Monastery, being the first woman to receive such a privilege. 

It will not be altogether for their contribution to learning that 
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these two ladies will be remembered by the Presbyterian Church 
of England. Their conspicuous example in suggesting the founding 
of Westminster College and in supporting the scheme with great 
generosity will entitle them to the remembrance and affection of 
our Church, as their names are recited every Commemoration Day. 

When Westminster was opened in October of the year 1899, these 
two honourable women were outstanding figures in the distin- 
guished assembly on the day of opening. 

The Council of our Society will take another opportunity of 
recording in detail the valuable work accomplished by these two 
ladies in the interests of Church History and of Presbyterianism. 
In the meantime the Council desires to pay its tribute to the late 
Mrs. Gibson, and its appreciation of one whose learning was linked 
with Christian humility, whose conversation adorned the doctrine 
of God, and whose simple faith was never obscured by the cleansing 
clouds which crossed the horizon of her intellectual life, leaving 
the light clearer, but not less. 





PURITANISM IN 1604. 


By ERNEST G. ATKINSON. 


It is remarkable that, although there is ample evidence of the 
opinions of the English Puritan leaders in 1604, at the time of the 
Hampton Court Conference, there is very slight, if, indeed, any 
direct, evidence of the opinions held by the great mass of the people 
who had embraced what was styled Puritanism. Dr. Gardiner, 
our most erudite historian of that period, states, with regard to 
the views of the Puritan party at the commencement of James the 
First’s reign, that, ‘with the exception of a letter of Matthew’s, 
printed in Strype’s ‘Whitgift,’ App. xlv., and of Galloway’s in 
‘Calderwood,’ vi. 241, and another of Montague’s to his mother, 
‘Winw., ii. 13, our only authority is Barlow’s ‘Sum of the Confer- 
ence.’”” Happily, some direct evidence turned up in a most un- 
expected quarter. The manuscripts of Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 
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were, some time ago, reported on by Mrs. S. C. Lomas for the 
Historical MSS Commission, and, amongst others, she found a 
most important document in a volume with the unpromising title 
of ‘Orders, Passes, and Commissions.’ The document belongs to 
January, 1604, and is, in fact, a commission or authorisation to 
the Puritan leaders to lay certain views on ecclesiastical questions 
before the conference to be held in the following month. I received 
permission to copy this document in extenso. It extends over ten 
closely-written pages, and is in an excellent state of preservation. 
Throughout there is, just as in Queen Elizabeth's reign, a longing 
desire for reform within the Church of England, and no desire to 
separate therefrom. Throughout, the Scriptures are held to be 
the only rule of guidance, and the opinions of the Fathers are rejected 
because of their contradictoriness to the inspired Word and to one 
another. I give the opening paragraphs of this document in full. 
That numbered 9 is a most interesting foreshadowing of the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism. The succeeding paragraph is note- 
worthy, as repudiating, just as the party had done for the previous 
forty years at least, the very name of Puritans. That name, flung 
at them as a reproach, has been historically a badge of glory, but 
such long-continued repudiation may go far to give pause to those 
who charge the recipients of the name with saying by word and 
deed, “‘We are holier than you.”’ A party with such a spirit could 
never have effected what the Puritans did :— 

“Our earnest suit to our reverend brethren chosen to deal for 
the cause in the conference is that according to the calling and 
opportunity that God hath given they would solicit his Majesty 
in the behalf of the Church in these points. 

“1, That there may be order taken for establishing of such 
ministers in any congregation as are well approved to be sound in 
religion, able to teach, diligent in teaching, and of unblameable 
life, and for the avoiding of all dispensations for pluralities, non- 
residents and commendams. 

“2. That order may be taken for raising a competent mainten- 
ance for the ministry by uniting of small parishes, near adjoining, 
by making void unreasonable prescriptions in the commodities of 
the church, or by help yielded from impropriations where the 
vicarages are not sufficient, either by causing of colleges, bishoprics, 
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and cathedral churches to be leased only to the preachers upon the 
accustomed rent and fine, or by some other convenient way. 

“3. That the articles of religion may be reviewed, and more 
particularly and plainly and fully set down, that so all erroneous 
doctrines may be prevented, and the doctrine of the Church touching 
all points controverted at this day may be clearly known, and that 
subscription may be required only to those articles as to the 
confession of the faith of our churches. 

“4. That all ceremonies that have been known to be offensive, 
and which very many profitable ministers in the land cannot be 
persuaded to use, may be abolished, or at least left free to use or 
refuse according to the conscience and discretion of the faithful 
minister. 

“5. That the liturgy may be corrected according to the Word, 
and that for the better fitting and enabling men for the 
ministry, the exercise of prophecying may be established, both in 
the universities and in every parish in the land. 

“6. That according to the Statute 25 Henry VIII., the canons 
and ecclesiastical laws may be reviewed, and that so all which are 
not sound and agreeable to the Word may be abolished, and the 
rest publicly and plainly set forth, that we may know what laws 
we are bound to obey. 

“7, That the abuses of ecc[lesiastical] Courts, expecially in the 
matter of exc{fommunications ?] and the oath ex officio may be 
redressed, and the minister’s right in the exercise of the Church 
censures and ordination of ministers may be restored. 

“8. That better order may be taken for the observation of the 
Sabbath, both for the inhibiting of wakes, pastimes and fairs on 
that day, and for the reverent and diligent frequenting of the 
church assemblies, as also for the abolishing of all holy days carrying 
the name of saints. 

“9. That a catechism containing briefly all the chief grounds 
of Christian religion may be by sound advice composed and set forth 
for the use of every congregation throughout the land, with order 
that the people submit themselves to learn the same. 

“That his Majesty may be satisfied concerning the imputation of 
puritanism, disloyalty, innovation and faction that have been laid 
upon the faithful ministers and people of the land, and that humble 
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suit be made to his Highness that either by proclamation or other- 
wise, they may be freed from those reproaches, and that the ministers 
within any diocese [who] are now troubled by the bishops for the 
ceremonies, subscription, and such like, may be thereby set free, 
at the least till such time as these matters shall be by his Majesty 
and the Parliament fully determined, and that the bishops and 


their officers may not till then be permitted to molest them for 
the matter above named.” 


After this come the names of those present at Hampton Court, 
though not, with the exception of the few stated, in the actual 
Conference Chamber. The list is not long, and, being authoritative, 
is of value. I leave the old spelling of the names :— 


BISHOPS OF THE CONFERENCE :— DEANS. 


Canterbury Of the Chapel Westminster, Dean 
And[rews] 

London Paul’s, Dean Over [all] 

Durham Christchurch, Dean Ravis 

Winchester Worcester, Dean Edes 

St. Davids Winchester, Dean Abots 

Worcester Windsor, Dean Tomson 


Carlisle Chester, Dean Barloe 
Chichester — —_ 
Oxford — — 


MINISTERS OF THE CONFERENCE !— 


Dr. Reinolds Mr. Snape, Exeter 
Dr. Sparkes Mr. Nichols, Kent 
Dr. Feilde Mr. Fletwoord, Lancashire 
Mr. Chaderton Mr. Dod, Oxfordshire 
Mr. Knewstubs Mr. Parker, Wilton 
Mr. Widley, Portsmouth 
AT THEIR CONFERENCE Mr. Turner, Salisbury 
AND IN PLACE :— Mr. Gurgame, Wiltshire 
Monsieur Gourden Mr. Wilson, Surrey 
Mr. Galowaye Mr. Hildersham) Leicester 
Mr. Sherwood } 
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AT, BUT NOT IN Mr. Studley 
PLACE :— Mr. Hussey ' Middlesex 

Mr. Wilcocks, } Lon- Mr. Beard 
Mr. Egerton } ao Mr. Erburie 
Mr. Jacob Mr. Norden 
Mr. Barbon, North- Mr. Frawell Sussex 
Mr. Sheifeilde, amp- Mr. Goldsmith 
Mr. Binckes, ton Mr. Dike; Herefordshire 
Mr. Woode, Mr. Fisher, Buckingham 

Then follow the arguments against divers ceremonies that had 
given offence, with references to Scripture, and quotations from 
the Fathers and others. These arguments, of course, cannot be 
reproduced here. By the enforcement of the ceremonies many are 
driven back from the work of the ministry, many worthy ministers 
are thrust out, and “the most of any integrity continually vexed 
for not observing them.” The common adversary of religion is 
armed by the same, and the common people distracted in opinion 
both of the ministry and of religion, ‘and we for our parts, and 
many other of our brethren, are of mind rather to endure expulsing 
from our ministry and places in the Church, than to use those so 
offensive ceremonies, and especially to subscribe to them against 
our resolutions and our consciences.” 

It is stated among the “more arguments in diem secundum” that 
common experience shows those acquainted with our country con- 
gregations that the people are three ways affected. To those 
effectually called by the preaching of the Gospel to the more sincere 
profession of religion, the use of the said ceremonies hath been, 
is, and ever will be, very offensive, both as thrust into God’s ser- 
vice without warrant from the Word, and as substantial parts of 
the Popish idolatry ; wherefore the ministers, even if themselves 
persuaded of the indifferency of them, ought not to use them, 
much less to be forced to use them against their own consciences, 
which is to rule as lords over the faith of God’s heritage, and to sit 
in and even to bind their consciences. Again, some of the people 
(as lamentable experience after so many years’ preaching of the 
Gospel doth too plainly witness in most places) are, notwithstanding, 
merely ignorant and superstitious ; to these the use of them so 
long already hath wrought a kind of harding in their religious 
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conceit of these holy uses and significations which they had in the 
Popish Church, and makes them to think far better of all other 
ceremonies ; yea, and do wish that they might have again the old 
service, alleging that love and charity and plenty never went out 
of the world, nor that scarcity, hatred, and other calamities never 
entered into it until this new law (for so [they] term the profession 
of the Gospel) came up, even as the Jews did (Jer. xliv.), and what 
can the continuance of the said ceremonies do unto such, but 
further to obdurate them in their former conceit and love to those 
and all other Romish reliques, and further to nouzell them up 
further in their inveterate rancour against the profession and 
professors of the Gospel. To those, therefore, nothing but the 
abolishing of them can do any good. Lastly, other some are 
either indifferent or plain neuters, of which the last sort greatly 
regard not of what religion they be, and to the former all things 
being indifferent, they not using of them, cannot hurt at all. 
One more paragraph may be referred to. It is that alluding to 
the superstition in ‘Lancashire, and those Northern parts. (1) In 
garnishing the dead with the cross. (2) By setting them down and 
praying at crosses in the highway, and leaving memorial crosses 
for them there. (3) Their giving of the right hand to all crosses. 
(4) By garnishing them with flowers and garlands on Corpus Christi 
Day, with much devotion. (5) Their wearing of palm crosses on 
Palm Sunday. (6) Thus (sic) signing themselves with the sign of 
the cross on the forehead at all prayers and blessings, and there- 
fore they call it a blessing therewith to bless themselves when they 
first enter into the church, and in all their action, even when they 


” 


gape. 





VEITCH AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 


By R. S. Rosson. 


Proximity to Scotland, the influence of the Covenanters and 
the influx of orthodox men from north of the Tweed were only 
contributing and not foundation influences in the history of North- 
umberland Presbyterianism. Indeed, there are occasional in- 
stances of protest,* the sentiment of which might be construed 
by the phrase “England for the English,” a protest which has 
survived to the present time. 

One is familiar with lists of ministers of our congregations in rural 
Northumberland which are the product of little research, and not 
a little imagination. According to these lists, the congregations 
are said to have originated through the labours of the Covenanters ; 
whereas in every case (with the possible exception of Falstone) 
the congregation originated from the work of a local minister. 

Observing the effect of interaction between English and Scottish 
Presbyterianism under the popular title of ‘““The Covenanters in 
Northumberland,” it is necessary to differentiate in several ways. 
Firstly, between the Scottish National Covenant of 1638 and the 
Solemn League and Covenant of 1643, which latter did for England 
what the former had done for Scotland ; in addition to being a 
civil treaty and a religious bond between the two countries. 
Secondly, the difference between the Covenanters themselves 
should be noted, three groups appearing. (1) Men holding the 
Presbyterian ‘‘way” in the Church of England, who, after the 
Ejection, continued to be a powerful influence on each side of the 
Border, as, for example, Henry Erskine, John Owen, Luke Ogle, 
Gilbert Rule and Abraham Hume. (2) A group driven “furth of 
Scotland” who exercised a fugitive ministry in Northumberland, 
the scene of which cannot with certainty be located. Of this 
group were John Welsh, Patrick Warner, Alex. Peden, Richard 
Cameron, Donald Cargill and James Renwick. (3) A lesser number 
“fairing South” for a like reason, who remained long enough to 

* Colligan’s ‘* Eighteenth Century Nonconformity”, p. 120. 
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take a permanent place among us, like Gabriel Semple, who min- 
istered at Heatherslaw (later, Etal) in Ford parish, from 1662-1680 ; 
William Bird, at Barmoor (later, Lowick) from 1672-1712, and 
William Veitch, M.A. 

The purpose of this article is to locate the labours of Veitch in 
Northumberland from 1667-1687, during which period he was a 
fugitive from his native land and Church. 

Particulars of the career of Veitch may be found in the Diction- 
ary of National Biography. Veitch appears in Northumberland 
in 1667, after having been proscribed for his share in the Pentlands 
and Rullion Green affair. Arriving at Newcastle, he had an ill- 
ness, and upon his recovery was taken into the house at Kibblesworth 
on the south side of the Tyne, which was the home of William 
Johnson, the Mayor of the town. As chaplain to the wife of the 
Mayor, he visited London, the Midlands and Yorkshire. Returning 
to the North, at the end of 1668, he took to itinerent preaching. 
In 1671, he was ordained minister of a meeting-house at Falilees, 
then at Harnham Hall, and, four years later, at Stanton Hall, 
where on June 16th, 1679, he was apprehended, taken to Scotland, 
tried, and sent to the Bass Rock. Upon his release in 1680, he 
returned to Stanton Hall, at which place Veitch sheltered Argyle, 
upon his release from prison in December, 1681. After a visit 
to Holland in 1683, and taking part in the Monmouth rebellion 
of 1685, Veitch went into hiding for a period, appearing later as 
minister of Beverley, Yorkshire, for a few months. He returned 
to Newcastle in 1687, and after the Revolution went back to Scot- 
land. He became minister of Wotten Hall, then of Peebles, and 
lastly, of Dumfries, which living he resigned in 1714, dying in 
1722, and being buried in St. Michael’s Churchyard, Dumfries. 

The Secretary of our Society, Mr. R. D. McGlashan, has recently 
made an effort tu ascertain the wording of the inscription upon his 
toinbstone, but wind and rain acting on the soft sandstone have 
completely obliterated the record. 


BIRDHOPE CRAIG--ELSDON PARISH, 1668-71. 
Apart from the Great North Road, there were in the 17th century, 
and are still, only three roads into Scotland from Northuinberland ; 
by the South Tyne and Carlisle, by the North Tyne valley, and up 
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the Rede valley over the Carter Bar. It was the natural instinct 
of all exiles which drew Veitch along the last-nained to the Scottish 
border, at the end of 1668. Dropping his own name, he assumed 
that of William Johnson. It was the name of the man who had 
been his patron at Newcastle, and it was also the maiden name of 
his wife. He came as a licentiate into Redesdale, with the idea 
of holding a meeting on the English side and drawing a congrega- 
tion from the Scuttish side, which plan was not unsuccessful. In 
the “Memoir” he refers to his haunts at Kielderhead, Deadwater, 
the Wheel Causeway and his burrow on the Carter, which stood 
him in good stead on more than one occasion when the scent was 
hot upon him. After the Revolution, he reversed this order, 
drawing hearers from the Redesdale people to his ministry on the 
Scottish side. There is little doubt that he was the “Mr. John- 
stone” whose name stands second on the ministerial rolls of our 
Birdhope Craig congregation, then in its conventicle period. Not 
yet ordained, he probably assisted Matthew Anderson, the first 
minister, whose initials appear on the lintel of the first meeting- 
house in 1682, this portion being built into the present place of 
worship. There he continued in growing usefulness for three 
years, until in 1671 he received an invitation from the Presbytérians 
in the adjoining parish of Rothbury. Accepting it, and wearied 
with the long separation from his dear ones, he trought his wife 
atid two sons from Edinburgh in “‘creels” to the village of Falilees, 
“a moorish, retired place, farming a piece of ground from Charles 
Hall.” 

Here, on August Ist, 1671, he was ordained by the body of 
ministers later known as the Northumberland Class, with the 
assistance of several ministers from over the Border. After the 
Revolution, when he was settled in Scotland, he produced the 
certificate of ordination signed by Henry Erskine, the Ejected 
minister of Cornhill, one of the ordainers. 


FALILEES—ROTHBURY PARISH, 1671-72, 

It was an ideal spot for a “meeting” during the conventicle 
period, just within the southern boundary of the parish. It was 
situated on the southern slopes of the Simon-side Hill, which 
separated it from the Coquet valley, with a ‘“back-door” into 
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Redesdale, and the hinterland of the Scottish Border on the west, 
and a prospect only shut in by the purple moors in the foreground, 
the hills in the distance, and the sky over all—not a place at which 
to be taken by surprise. There he took up the work laid down by 
the Presbyterian vicar, Thomas Cotes, at his death in 1668, and 
which had been carried on for a time by Edward Ord. The name 
of Cotes appears in the pulpit Bible under the date of 1656, and 
on the title page there are many items written, including a quotation 
from that great Presbyterian, Thomas Cartwright. To Cotes 
belongs the credit of having begun the parish records of Rothbury. 

The Indulgence licence was granted the year after Veitch’s 
settlement at Falilees, his house having been licensed on July 25th, 
1672, he also obtaining a licence as a Presbyterian teacher, under 
the name of William Johnstonk. 

During this period the times were rigorous, and this probably 
explained the absence of any reference to the Presbyterians, but 
in the Quarter Sessions Records in 1700, we find the house of 
Robert Story of Lorbottle, licensed, and the following year that 
of John Buddle of Netherton, as the Presbyterian Meeting. In 
the same year, 1701, the parish register has a portion for Dissenters 
(Presbyterians and Papists) continued at intervals; the ‘“‘Visita- 
tion” of 1793, reporting about 300 Dissenters (Presbyterians), 
40 Papists, and 12 Methodists. 

In 1799, the first permanent Church was built at Thropton, and 
in 1804, one at Rothbury, which united with Thropton in 1811. 
From 1799, the ministerial roll has been continuous. The present 
minister of Chatton, the Rev. William Thorp, M.A., visited Falilees 
a few years ago, and found that the village on the north bank of 
the “burn” had disappeared ; only the shepherd’s house remained, 
the last shepherd remembering several others. The present writer, 
a year ago, found the remains of these houses in the foundation 
courses only. The shepherd’s house, the Veitch tradition, Falillees 
Lough, half-a-mile to the north-west, the everlasting hills and the 
moors were all that met the eye. 


HARNHAM HALL—BOLAM PARISH, 1672-77. 
According to Veitch’s “Memoirs,” the liberty of the Indulgence 
enabled him, towards the end of 1672, to proceed ‘‘five miles further 
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into the country, to farm an house suitable to the work, called 


Harnham Hall, belonging to Meyer Babington, where his audiences 
increased daily.” Madarme 


The Presbyterian interest was strong at Harnham. The Common- 
wealth vicar was John Owen, M.A., translated to Stamfordham, 
ejected from there in 1662, and, later, minister of Hounam, Pres- 
bytery of Jedburgh, a parish which proved fruitful ground for the 
Secession. Robert Leaver, a descendant of the well-known Thomas 
Leaver, succeeded Owen at Bolam, appearing as the ejected vicar. 
Veitch took up work at Harnham Hall, which adjoins Belsay, 
where Leaver had ministered at a private chapel on the Belsay 
Estate. Many came to his ministry, some from a distance of ten 
miles. He brought about something like a reformation in the 
habits of the people on the subject of Sabbath sanctification. 


Veitch was a good deal harassed by neighbouring clergy and 
magistrates, but had staunch supporters in the proprietor of 
Harnham, Madame Babington being a daughter of Sir Arthur 
Heselrigg, the Parliamentary General. After her death, the estate 
changed hands, and the new owner did not continue Veitch as a 
tenant. 

The Presbyterian centre again reverted to the chapel at Belsay, 
and the Middleton chaplains ministered there continuously until 
about 1800. 


The present Baronet informs me that his grandfather, who 
succeeded in 1796, was the first Episcopalian, but until then, they 
all had been Presbyterian. The last minister, John Dallas, died 
about the end of the 17th century, and the chapel was pulled down 
to make way for the present Hall, built in 1807. The congrega- 
tion joined with a secession from Babington, to form the present 
congregation of North Middleton, just outside the bounds of Bolam 
parish, thus carrying on the Presbyterian tradition from the 
Ejection until now. 


“Harnham,” Mr. Thorp states, after a visit, “is an ancient 
mansion, built on a precipiece, a good outlook from the top in 
case of danger from apprehension. There is still to be seen the 
high and almost church-like Hall in which it is said Veitch used 
to preach.” 
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STANTON HALL—LONGHORSLEY PARISH, 1677-87. 

Six miles north-west from Morpeth, there was no Presbyterian 
foundation in the parish. The Papists were strong, and there is 
still a Roman Catholic chapel in Longhorsley village. The vicar, 
Thomas Bell of Ponteland, and, later, of Longhorsley, was a Scot 
and cherished a grudge against Veitch. The result was that during 
the ten years of residence at Stanton Hall, Veitch had a troubled 
time. References occur in the Veitch family Bible to his absence 
in London, and during the Argyle episode, he computed that he 
rode seven times in nine months between the capital and the 
Scottish Border, in addition to the payment of pulpit supply from 
his private means. 

On January 19th, 1679, he was arrested as an outlaw for rebellion 
in the kingdom of Scotland, and was described as “a fugitive in 
this kingdom, his constant abode is at Stanton, about four miles 
from Morpeth.” Compared with the previous ten years of his 
ministry, Veitch’s work at Stanton Hall was barren, the probable 
explanation being that his strength was given to political and 
national affairs. His farming operations were apparently success- 
ful, for Mrs. Veitch wrote that it was the Lord’s blessing other 
means rather than the contributions of the people which enabled 
Veitch to maintain his family. Another remark by her was that 
things never came so plentifully, nor went so far, as when they had 
most strangers. 

Stanton Hall is a strange old place, in the last stages of decay, 
yet having evident traces of once having been a great residence. 
Originally the home of a younger branch of the Fenwick family, 
one of whom is mentioned in Veitch’s diary, it has been in its later 
history a poor-house, a school, a blacksmith’s shop, and, at present, 
is the home, or rather, the west wings of a Scotsman’s garden, 
who cultivates the remains of the extensive gardens and orchards, 
round which are the foundation courses of the extinct village. 

Mr. Thorp advises all who wish to see the interesting pile to go 
soon. There is a tradition of a way from the underground cellars 
to the other Fenwick residences, and now that the old rooms are 
stripped of the wainscot, they show secret chambers in the walls, 
of which Veitch made use on many occasions, when taken by surprise. 

During his residence in Northumberland, several children were 
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born to Veitch, particulars of which are given in the Veitch family 
Bible. 

Our Society has a copy of a portrait of Veitch, the original of 
which is in the possession of one of Veitch’s descendents, among 
whom is J. Denholm Young, Esq., a member of the congregation 
of Sefton Park, Liverpool. 





TYLDESLEY CHAPEL.” 


At the Synod of 1919, an interesting application was received 
from the Minister, Trustees and Members of Tyldesley Old Chapel, 
Lancashire, for admission to the Presbyterian Church of England. 
The application was remitted to the Executive Commission of 
Synod, with the gratifying result that on December 20th, 1919, 
the Presbytery of Manchester met at Tyldesley, and at an impressive 
service, received the congregation. At the same time, the pastor, 
Rev. Lawrence Henry Nuttall, was declared to be a minister of 
our Church, and his name was added to the Roll of Presbytery. 
The event is unique in the history of our Church, the congregation 
being entirely English in its origin, and having been independent 
of any denominational attachment, except the historical associa- 
tion with the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion. 

A perusal of the biography of that remarkable woman, Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon, affords abundant evidence of her evange- 
lical zeal for the people of England in a century when an absence 
of spiritual concern was characteristic as much of the clergy as of 
the common feo:ile. It is significant that although the Countess 
wished her preachers and her chapels to remain part of the Estab- 
lished Church, the ecclesiastical policy which had begun to stiffen 
after a long period of Latitudinarianism was averse to such an 
arrangement ; and the Countess was compelled to take advantage 
of the Toleration Act. The result was the formation of a ‘‘Con- 
nexion; on the plan of Secession.” The Confession of Faith drawn 
up was orthodox in substance, and Calvinistic in tone, being 


*The substance of thig article has been taken from a valuable and interesting 
paper written by Mr. Charles Bridge Tyldesley. 
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intentionally similiar to the doctrinal portion of the XX XIX Articles. 

An important step in the development of this Movement was 
the setting apart to the ministry of the students trained at Trevecca 
College, S. Wales, an institution which her ladyship maintained 
at her own expense. On Sunday, March 9th, 1783, six young men 
from Trevecca received ordination to the Holy Ministry at an 
impressive service held in the chapel at Spa Fields, Clerkenwell, 
London. A detailed account of this service has been preserved, 
and is of interest to the present article from the fact that one of 
the young men ordained was the first minister of Tyldesley. 

John Johnson was converted at Norwich, through listening to a 
sermon by the Rev. John Clayton, senr., on the parable of the two 
foundations. After waiting about twelve months, “and Mr. John- 
son’s mind being at perfect liberty with respect to his Call,” he 
entered her ladyship’s College at Trevecca, on April 28th, 1780, 
having previously availed himself of ministerial instruction. On 
March, 9th, 1783, he was ordained at Spa Fields Chapel. It is 
recorded that after the act of ordination, ‘“Mr. John Johnson next 
ascended the platform, and spoke the feelings of his heart.” 

Mr. Johnson’s first appointment was at Wigan, Lancashire, where 
a few persons met in a small building called the “Calendar,” situated 
in Church Street. The building afterwards was known as the “Luz” 
and remodelled, and is now St. George’s Sunday School.* The 
town at that period was in a benighted condition, and it is said 
that a pious young woman from Wigan who was in domestic ser- 
vice in London was once overheard by her master earnestly 
praying on behalf of her native town. It was this incident related 
by Mr. Johnson to the Countess which caused her ladyship to send 
him to Wigan. He was the means of erecting in 1785 St. Paul’s 
Independent Chapel, Wigan, belonging to the Countess of 
Huntingdon. 

Two years after Mr. Johnson’s settlement in Wigan, the Rev. 
T. Wills, who had officiated at the ordination of Mr. Johnson, 
visited Wigan, preaching in the Calendar on a Sunday morning. 
“In the evening,” he records, “I stood in the market-place, on a 
table, at the door of one of our friends. “There were about 
6,000 present, I suppose; and considering there were a great 

*\V. B, Shaw's ‘‘ The Story of Presbyterianism in Wigan,” p. 64. 
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number of Papists, and a vast many careless people, and 
out-of-door preaching so uncommon a thing here, the congre- 
gation was remarkably attentive. Two of the Church min- 
isters and the minister of an Arian meeting were present.* I 
preached on the history of the Good Samaritan, and found much 
liberty in my own soul. After sermon, I gave notice that I should 
preach the next evening, if the weather permitted, in the shell of 
the new building. Accordingly, on Monday I went thither. The 
place was very full; indeed, the Mayor and many of the gentry 
and a very great number of the Papists were amongst us. The 
former seemed to be trifling at first, but that was soon over, and 
we had a very solemn season, many being observed by our friends 
to be in tears.” 

Until the year 1780, the people of Tyldesley had no place of 
worship, and many used to travel to Chowbent, Leigh, Astley, and 
even to Bolton to hear a sermon.t In that year, a pious man of 
the name of James Higson (who held a farm in Sale Lane) opened 
his house on the Sabbath for worship, with the result that “Cottage 
Meetings” were introduced. The Rev. John Johnson was invited 
to preach at Tyldesley, and met with such success that he decided 
to leave Wigan and to take up work on behalf of the Countess at 
Tyldesley. He was fortunate in receiving the sympathy of Mr. 
Thomas Johnson, the Squire of Tyldesley, who promised to give 
land, clay and sand for the building of a chapel. 

Others gave money and occasional work, and on April 15th, 1790, 
the chapel was opened, being the one still used. The people of 
the neighbourhood always have appreciated the chapel, and the 
Squire used to say that a man died at Tyldesley in order to be 
buried in the chapel.t It was then the custom to make parish 
announcements from the pulpit concerning auction sales. Gradu- 
ally the congregation demurred at the practice, and the Clerk was 
ordered to stand on the steps and ultimately outside, until at length 
the practice was ended by the Squire buying a bell and appointing 
a bellman. In 1784, stocks were erected on the south side of the 


*The name of the Arian minister was the Rev. William Davenport, M.A. 
Shaw’s ‘* Wigan”, p. 61. 

tJohn Buckley’s ‘* History of Tyldesley.” 

$The first interment took place some months before the chapel was opened, 
Mr. Johnson officiating at the funeral of Robert Kay. 
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square, immediately in front of the chapel, remaining there until | 
about the year 1834, when palisades were fitted up in front of the | 
chapel, and the entrance made at the middle of the grave-yard. § 

Not long after Mr. Johnson’s appointment to Tyldesley, the © 
Countess requested him to cross the Atlantic, to superintend the 7 
Orphan House in Georgia, which, under the Will of the Rev. George © 
Whitefield, had been committed to her care about the year 1791. ~ 
The biographer of Lady Huntingdon referring to this event, states | 
that Mr. Johnson’s “stern integrity, and his earnest desire to be 7 
useful sometimes placed objects before him in a too prominent © 
place, and involved him in difficulties which he might have escaped ; 7 
but even in the midst of these, though he suffered in his person and © 
his circumstances, his character remained unimpeachable.” The © 
difficulties referred to were occasioned through the death of the © 
Countess. Mr. Johnson received power from England to assert © 
the Trust of the Orphan House, according to the tenour of her 
ladyship’s Will, but about a month after this intimation, he received 
a letter from the Speaker of the American House of Representatives, 
alienating the property. Resisting this action, he was dragged © 
violently off the premises and imprisoned, but was liberated later. 7 
The chief reason appears to have been that Mr. Johnson persisted ~ 
in giving religious instruction to the negro slaves of the Orphan | 
House, which was contrary to American laws. ; 

Returning to England in 1793, he resumed work at Tyldesley, | 
erecting that large and singular house at the bottom of Astley 
Street, known for a long time as the “Parson’s House.” Having § 
borrowed money for the erection of the chapel, and being unable © 
to meet the demand for immediate payment, he was thrown into © 
that medley of society, the Debtors’ Prison at Lancaster Castle. 7 
He was soon released, and returned to Tyldesley, but shortly | 
afterwards removed to Manchester, founding the congregation now 
known as St. George’s Church. Mr. Johnson was buried in Man- | 
chester. He left a MS poem in ten books, entitled “Mount Tabor,” ~ 
and also a Hebrew Grammar. He published a volume of tunes — 
adapted to the harpsichord, and dedicated to the Countess of 
Huntingdon. He also published the ‘‘Levite’s Journal” which, | 
under a Jewish allusion, gave an account of his efforts to spread © 
the Gospel in Wigan and neighbourhood. During the interval = 
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when he was in America, the Rev. James West was at Tyldesley. 
Mr. Johnson left Tyldesley for Manchester in 1798, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. George Richardson, who was there 1798-1815. 
Mr. Richardson was followed by the Rev. Daniel Atkin, a native 
of Kendal, Westmorland. He was born on January 10th, 1770, 
but in early life removed to Warrington. In the year 1820, when, 
apparently, the chapel at Tyldesley had been without a pastor 
for five years, Mr. Atkin was earneStly invited to become the pastor. 
After several pastorates, he was ordained in the year 1838 at Leigh, 
Lancashire, and retired in his 89th year, his death taking place 
on October 12th, 1858. 


THE CHAPEL. 

The chapel interior has undergone many changes since the 
erection of the building. Originally, the gallery was only at the 
south end, the cost of this gallery having been defrayed by Squire 
Johnson. The Communion Table and rails were at the East side, 
and on the West side was the pulpit, with two reading desks, one 
for the parson and one for the clerk. The clerk’s duty was to give 
out the hymns, read the responses, give the notices ; and the parson 
from his desk read the lesson and the prayers. It has been the 
custom from the beginning for the parson to wear the surplice at 
the reading desk, and to preach from the pulpit in a black gown. 
The liturgical form of the Church of England, with a few slight 
modifications, always has been used. 

In the South gallery, the chapel orchestra was accommodated, 
the “parts” consisting of flutes, bassoons, oboes, fiddles, and a 
peculiar instrument called the ‘‘serpent.’’ Old-fashioned tunes 
were played and sung, a favourite being “Vital Spark.” The 
tortuous running passages of music, and the “duetto’”’ arrangements 
of such tunes as “Cranbrook,” ‘‘Tranquility,” “Comfort,” and 
“Diadem” gave opportunities to the different instrumentalists, 
sometimes among the flutes and fiddles; at other times among 
the bass fiddles and bassoons a chance of showy prominence being 
given to the players. On the occasion of the Annual Charity 
Sermon, neighbouring musicians were invited to assist, the invita- 
tion being considered a compliment. 

It is not clear when the East and West galleries were put in, 
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but probably before the year 1862. On the opening day, a special 
hymn was sung, composed by the Clerk, Thomas Bridge, one verse 
of which was :— 
“We're met O Lord! at Thy command, 
To give new songs of praise to Thee ; 
That on this day our eyes behold 
Our new, completed gallery.” 

The organ was installed about the year 1861, part of the South 
gallery having to be cut away to receive it. The event created 
much interest, as it was the first organ in the district. The 
south corner of the East gallery for a long time has been used 
by the Sunday School scholars. In the old days, the teacher sat 
on the back bench, provided with a pole long enough to reach the 
front row, to enable it to descend upon the pate of an unruly boy 
or girl. 

In 1876, considerable changes were made in the interior of the 
chapel, among others, the Communion Table being removed from 
the East side and placed in front of the pulpit. In 1887, the West 
gallery was put in, which necessitated a complete change in the 
interior. In 1881, the ceiling of the old room (which had been 
only eight feet high) was heightened by dropping the floor, and 
making the area into one large room. 

Up to the year 1882, there had been two services, morning and 
afternoon, but since that year, the second service has been held 
in the evening. 

With the exception of the addition of two windows on the East 
side, the exterior appearance of the chapel has remained unchanged. 
The belfry, mounted on four pillars, is merely a cover for the bell. 
The chapel may appear to many to be a plain structure, but it has 
stood the test of 130 years, and there is reason to think that it 
will long continue to serve as a sanctuary for the worship of Almighty 
God. It is full of hallowed memories of the past life of Tyldesley, 
and we ought to have the deepest feelings of pride in, and venera- 
tion for, the Old Chapel. 

Among those connected with the past life of the chapel was 
Thomas Bridge, the Clerk. Born in the township in the yeer 1800, 
of poor but respectable parents, he was more than three years old 
before he began to talk. His father could not afford to send him 
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to school, but gave him daily instruction in reading and writing. 
He developed a remarkable memory, and began to attend the 
Sunday School of the old Presbyterian Church at Wharton, which 
is easily reached across the fields. Having developed a taste for 
music, the youth was invited into the “singing-pew,” and in 
short time was able to play the bass fiddle. Later, he was appointed 
Clerk of Tyldesley Chapel, and became known as one who could 
rhyme upon any subject. He died on November 23rd, 1872, and 
was interred in the chapel graveyard. A memorial tablet was 
affixed to the East wall, by his son, Mr. James Bridge. 

In addition to the names of ministers mentioned above, the 
following ministers have held the pastorate of Tyldesley chapel : 
(1) Benjamin Woodyard, 1827-28 ; (2) Charles Thomas Curtis, for 
a short time in 1828 ; (3) James G. Langridge, 1828-42 (according to 
some memorial verses by Thomas Bridge, Mr. Langridge came 
“out of Kent”); (4) Alfred Balfore, 1842-43; (5) J. Mallinson, 
1843-45 ; (6) T. Raffles Hoskins, 1846-49 ; (7) T. R. Porter, 1849-57 ; 
(8) James John Eastmead, 1858-79. From a volume of sermons 
published in Manchester in 1879, we learn that Mr. Eastmead was 
born at Chatham in 1828, and after a time in business at Sheffield 
and Norwich, he entered Cheshunt College. His first pastorate 
was Lodge Street Chapel, Bristol, where he remained about-a year, 
and while “supplying” at Ruthin, N. Wales, he was invited to 
Tyldesley. He did an excellent work in that sphere, dying on 
June 28th, 1879, and being buried in the chapel-yard. The pub- 
lished sermons are expository and evangelical, their theology being 
based upon the XXXIX. Articles. (9) James J. Crook, 1880-89 ; 
(10) William E. Bourne, 1889-1900; (11) David Garvis, 1900-07 ; 
(12) Lawrence Henry Nuitall, the present minister. 
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ST. GEORGE’S, CROYDON. 


I—PRESBYTERIANISM IN CROYDON.* 


The history of Presbyterianism in Croydon is not easy to trace, 
as the changes which have taken place during the last 300 years 
are innumerable. Once a country parish, remote from the city of 
London by some miles, Croydon had its own organic life. With 
the rapid growth of London from the second-half of the 18th century, 
and particularly during the 19th, the ancient landmarks of Croydon 
were removed, the municipality becoming merged in the metropolis. 

Several things remain, however, recalling the part that Croydon 
took in the ecclesiastical life of the past. The Manor was presented 
by William the Conqueror to Archbishop Lanfranc, the friend and 
correspondent of Anselm, the “palace” being founded (it is supposed) 
by Lanfranc, and being in use until the middle of the 18th century. 
The chapel and hall still remain, although restored in the 16th 
and 18th centuries. 

The parish Church contains the tombs of Archbishops Grindal, 
Whitgift and Sheldon. The school founded by Archbishop Sheldon 
is now part of a modern institution, but Whitgift’s almshouses, 
founded 1576, still remain. 

The name of Whitgift is reminiscent of the Calvinistic stage of 
doctrine in the Church of England, and the important debates 
with the Presbyterians, Cartwright and Travers. Archbishop 
Abbott, who died at Croydon, was another great Anglican divine 
of Calvinistic learning. Miles Coverdale, the Puritan bishop of 
Exeter, and afterwards a colleague of John Knox at Geneva, was 
consecrated at Croydon in 1551, by Archbishop Cran{nr, Ridley 
‘and Poynet assisting. It is evident from these and other facts 
that Croydon was associated with the Purito-Presbyterian period 
of the Church of England. 

Two years after the House of Commons passed the Ordinance 
for the parochial Presbyterian system, Croydon appeared in the 


*The substance of this portion of the article is taken from a series of inter- 
esting articles in the ‘‘Croydon Advertiser,” written by Mr. R. S. Robson, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. (Ed.) 
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Fifth Class in the county of Surrey. The vicars at this period 
were Francis Peck and Edward Corbet. The latter was an eminent 
scholar, and had been one of the Westminster Assembly of divines. 
At the time of the Ejection of 1662, the vicar of Croydon conformed, 
but the vicar of the neighbouring parish of Coulsdon became one 
of the great Ejected. At the Indulgence of 1672, the Presbyterians, 
Independents and Baptists were in evidence at Croydon. In 1694, 
eight years after the Revolution Settlement, the Croydon Baptists 
had differences among themselves, possibly owing to the Antino- 
mian Controversy, which was causing unpleasantness among the 
London Dissenters. During the famous Salters’ Hall controversy 
of 1719, the name of the Rev. Amos Harrison is given as a Non- 
subscriber, and, although he does not appear to have held the 
pastorate of the Croydon meeting-house, he was a heterodox 
influence there, and afterwards became an Arian minister. About 
the year 1720, the Baptists again were disturbed, in all probability 
through the Salters’ Hall controversy. 

The ministerial continuity at the meeting-house in Back Lane 
(now Park Lane) is not clear, but the presence of Joshua Stopford, 
a student from Hoxton Academy, who was ordained at Croydon 
on July 9th, 1755, and of Henry Taylor, a student from Daventry 
Academy proves that a heterodox ministry was being maintained 
there. In 1765, the Independents separated from the Presby- 
terians, and founded a meeting-house on the site of the present 
George Street Congregational Church. 

The old Presbyterian congregation appears to have lingered on, 
and in the year 1772, the name of the Rev. Peter Webb occurs, 
the probability being that he was pastor of the Presbyterian meet- 
ing-house. The cause dwindled away, and the meeting-house 
after having been used as a boarding school for young ladies, was 
sold by a son of the surviving trustee, the money being perverted 
to personal uses. Waddington, writing in 1866, states :—‘‘The 
quaint old meeting-house with its parsonage, situated in Back 
(now, Park) Lane is remembered by persons now living.” 

The revival of orthodox Presbyterianism took place in the year 
1863, when through the efforts of Mr. James McEwan, services 
were begun in the Public Hall, and pulpit supply was arranged 
by the London Presbytery. Among the “supply” was the Rev. 
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S. Kennedy, an Irish Presbyterian minister, who is 1865 was the 
means of the withdrawal of the majority of the worshippers, with 
himself, to the Congregational Church. The late Mr. Hugh Matheson, 
a well-known elder of the London Presbytery, came to the help 
of the minority, and erected an iron building which was opened in 
the autumn of 1865, by Dr. James Hamilton of Regent Square. 
In the year 1867, the congregation was strengthened by a number 
of worshippers who had been at Croydon since 1865, in communion 
with the Church of Scotland, and ministered to by the Rev. James 
Bonthorne.* 

The following is a list of the ministers of St. George’s :— 

(1) Rev. A. J. Murray, M.A., a graduate of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, who took his theological training at the Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. Coming to England as a probationer, he was located 
at Jersey, receiving a unanimous call from the congregation, and 
being ordained there in 1856. During his ministry there, the Church 
was built, and when in 1867 he removed to Croydon, it was to 
face again the question of Church building. He resigned in 1879, 
and went abroad in search of health, but died at Marseilles in 
February, 1881. Recently, our Historical Society received a 
portrait of Mr. Murray from his grandson, the perpetual curate of 
All Saints’, Bedford. 

(2) Rev. Robert Hanna, B.A., a student of Belfast College and 
a graduate of the University there. Was ordained to a charge in 
Ireland, and after a ministry of some years was called to Croydon. 
After a successful ministry of six years, Mr. Hanna accepted a call 
from the congregation of First Comber, Belfast. 

(3) Rev. A. N. Mackray, M.A., graduated at Edinburgh 
University, and took his theological course at the Free Church 
College there. Was ordained to the ministry of the Free Church 
of Scotland and to the pastorate of Kirkurd, Peeblesshire, in 1865. 
Having to seek health in Australia, he held a charge in Sydney, 
and was called to be principal of St. Andrew’s College in the 
University of that city. He returned to England in 1871, and was 
inducted as minister of the congregation of Torquay, succeeding 
the well-known Dr. Edersheim. After a most successful ministry 
at Croydon, Mr. Mackray accepted the invitation of the newly- 

*** The Scots’ Churches in London,” by K. Macleod Black, published 1906. 
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formed congregation of St. Paul’s, South Croydon, and was inducted 
there on June 13th, 1901. In 1907, Mr. Mackray retired from the 
ministry, but, happily, is still among us, much beloved by his 
brethren. 

(4) Rev. Thomas Carter, D.Th., studied at Victoria University, 
Liverpool, and took his theological course at Queen Square House, 
London. Afterwards, received the degree of Doctor of Theology 
from Jena. Was ordained at Camp Hill, Birmingham, in July, 
1890. In 1901, he was inducted to the pastorate of Croydon, and 
after a successful ministry, accepted an appointment in connec- 
tion with the Zenana Bible and Medical Mission. Dr. Carter still 
retains this appointment, but renders useful service in the Presby- 
tery of London South. 

(5) Rev. W. W. D. Campbell, M.A., B.D. Mr. Campbell, the 
present minister of the congregation, has spent his ministerial life 
in the service of the Presbyterian Church of England. Ordained 
in Gravesend in 1893, he accepted an invitation in the year 1903 
to become the minister of the newly-formed congregation at Bath. 
After eight. years of excellent service in that difficult sphere, Mr. 
Campbell came to Croydon in the year 1911, and has proved him- 


self a most loyal and faithful minister of our Church. 





Il1—A WALK ROUND ST. GEORGE'S. 
By Mrs. W. W. D. CAMPBELL.* 


When we read of the happy recklessness with which a cathedral 
was erected centuries ago, we look back with wonder to an age 
when time was not money, when people were able to fall in love 
with their work, and when a skilled artizan, ranking highest in 
his profession, toiled for “four sols a day’ at masonry, which has 
endured for seven hundred years. 

Autre temps, autres meurs. “Lightning” methods and time- 
limits which cannot be exceeded without involving penalties, 
obtain now in the building-world. Are we even now beginning 


*Mrs. Campbell is the wife of the present minister of St. George’s, and, 
being a lady descended from a French family with architectural traditions, is 
able to view the subject in an interesting and unusual way. (Ed.) 
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to realize that anything put up in a fury of haste is not only a bad 
investment, but is doomed to an early collapse ? 

When a church is about to be built, a committee is appointed 
and, unfortunately, people are often placed on such a committee 
who are inexpert. The fact that a man shows sharpness in the 
market-place does not make him an authority on Norman towers, 
and the possession of domestic virtues does not automatically 
give knowledge about the span of an arch. As long as this want 
of adjustment exists, towns will grow anyhow, monuments, sacred 
and profane, will be put up anywhere, conscientious artizans will 
be defeated by jobbing contractors, and architects, gathering 
their plans in despair, will leave the committee-room by the 
nearest exit. All of us occasionally have had the vision of the City 
Beautiful, not consisting of rows of little villas, but laid out with 
a plan, in order to benefit everyone. The vision includes the 
church, spired or domed, symbolising the upward look of the 
soul, and looking well in the landscape. When we come to earth 
and to facts, what do we see? We see so-called places of worship, 
which are exactly what a church ought not to be, chapels fashioned 
like Greek temples gone wrong, pseudo-Gothic which tries to save 
its face by having a spire and a weather-cock. Lower down on 
the architectural scale, are erections which blend all styles, a con- 
fusion which reacts upon the aesthetic sense of the worshipper. 

Our modern town-church is seldom a place of rest. It is often 
built to serve as an institution rather than as a sanctuary. The 
harassing complexities of life and its competitions follow us on 
holy ground. A building is the reflection of those who fashion 
it. If the House of Prayer is to be chiefly a_business- 
concern, it will bear a business-face. We lock “our Church‘ up 
for six days like a store cupboard, and open it on the seventh day. 

If the Church of the Future is to be re-instated in Christian 
tradition as a resting-place, it will have to be kept open to all who 
wish to come in. “In short,” writes Professor Lethaby, in his 
fine book on Architecture, “if ever we are to have a time of noble 
building again, it must be founded on our love of City, Home, 
and Nation. No planting down of straight avenues, no putting 
up of bronze dolls, is enough without enthusiasm for corporate life 
and common ceremonial. Every noble City has been the result 
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of the contentment, order, and pride, of its citizens.” 

The foundation-stone of St. George’s was laid on the 26th of 
September, 1868. The original engraving of our magazine-cover 
shows a completed church, spired and trim, standing on a spacious 
lawn. 

Here is the Church awaiting the people. Later, the people came. 
Some of the early-comers are here still. The oaks which once 
surrounded the site of the Church, fell, and houses replaced them, 
the fallow-deer of St. Jame’s Park, retreated to pastures green. 
To-day the oaks, St. James’s Park, and the deer are but a memory. 
The city came up to the Church-gates ; houses crowded round, and 
St. George’s passed through years of great prosperity. 

Three points generally are considered essential to the plan of a 
church. (1) The practical—what are the uses of a Church ? ;(2) 
The geometrical—how is it built ? ; (3) The traditional—why is it 
built as it is ? 

We shall answer the first question rapidly. A church is built 
as a meeting-place for people, with the object of concentrating 
their minds on the higher or spiritual life. For such a purpose, 
simplicity, thoroughness, honesty, must be the guiding principles. 
The seven lamps of Architecture must be shining on our purpose, 
good acoustics and ventilation, soothing and sufficient light, proper 
drainage. All ornamentation will come last, as a finishing touch. 
If the structure is sound and harmonious, the less of futile ornament 
the better. 

A plan is the Alpha, or beginning of a building. When we look 
at a plan with untrained eyes, we see a number of dots, lines, 
geometrical figures, all forming square spaces at different angles. 
Some plans may seem to a child like the anatomy of a beetle ; others, 
like broken patterns, but this assemblage of unreadable signs is 
the lettering of a Science as old as the world. It has evolved from 
the simple design of an Egyptian temple, to the intricate characters 
of a City Hall. Each square, or dot, or curve represents a cal- 
culation, and out of these characters come the Public Library, 
the Sky-scraper, the Parish Church. 

Many of the churches built during the last sixty or seventy years 
were built under the spell of the Gothic restoration. It was never 
possible—cela va sans dire—to revive the miracle of the eleventh 
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century, and large Gothic churches built in modern times have 
always fallen short of something. Yet, in this country, fine work 
has been carried out by British architects in this style, which is 
so effective when applied to ecclesiastical buildings. 

The Gothic order, some will regret, is on the wane. We have 
long been satisfied to browse in the same fields. Tradition may 
be comfortable, on which we are content to rest, because we are 
too tired to think of something better. The younger architects 
are now looking in new directions, out of which the Church of the 
Future will evolve on novel, and, perhaps, surprising lines. 

St. George’s Church, based on the plans of the late Mr. Barker, 
is built from East to West, according to the tradition of all neo 
Gothic churches, with transepts north and south. It presents 
from outside a compact, well-balanced group of buildings, which 
would have looked better if it had been detached from the adjacent 
houses. The high value of suburban sites forbade this. Well- 
established on the ground, surmounted by a steeply-pitched roof, 
and with comparatively low walls, the church never stood in need 
of flying buttresses. St. George’s has no gargoyles either. The 
rain is not allowed to shower on us with picturesque abandon from 
a height of forty feet, in the good old way, but is soberly conveyed 
through metal pipes. Neither has St. George’s bells with which 
to drive away evil spirits. 

Two carved Celtic crosses adorn the east and west gables, while 
the gables of the transepts have flowered pinnacles. We enter 
the church through a transverse portal, which receives light from 
eleven small windows. This portal is the Temple of the Winds, 
and is, undoubtedly, the one mistaken part in the whole structure. 
It is inadequate as an exit for a crowd, and it is very draughty. 

Nevertheless, when we enter the church by the doors from this 
portal, we receive an impression of contentment and security that 
a well-proportioned building always conveys. There is here neither 
wasted space, nor glare, nor affectation. 

The walls, relieved with diaper patterns of red and black bricks, 
have attained a mellow colour, in which we detect browns and 
greys blending in soft tones. Texts are carved round the walls, 
at a height of five feet from the ground. The nave is eighty feet 
long and thirty-three feet wide. The fine simplicity of the open 
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timber roof harmonises with the structure below. 

The open timber roof, rediscovered and reapplied by the 
mediaeval revivalists of the last century, was frequently intro- 
duced into churches built during that period. Like all other features 
in church architecture, it must be‘done well, or on simple, honest 
lines, if elaborate carving cannot be attempted. The one objec- 
tion to a timber roof is its inflammability. 

The south transept was built first. A few years later, the north 
transept was added to provide more accommodation. The double- 
pointed arch supporting the transept walls, right and left, rest 
each on a round, sone pillar. Each pillar is surmounted by a 
square slabs usually called an abacus. This offers a strong basis 
from which the arch soars upwards. The carvings which occupy 
the space called “ basket,” are, in the south transept, lilies and 
roses, and fn the north transept, peonies and foliage. The 
voussiors of the arches are Bath stone and red brick, alternately. 
Two short panels, facing pillars, exhibit a hare and a mole in grass, 
on one side , and two birds, probably hawks, on the other. The 
sculptor further exercised his fancy by carvings in many places, 
round the transept, in dark recesses as well as in the light, in corners 
and in exposed places, just where they happened to fit in. Two 
angels, bearing a scroll, act as support ornaments in the choir 
transept. The angels of the south transept are praying angels. 
Here, is a wreath of wheat and vine leaves, there, a few flowers 
everywhere, the same care of detail. Whether seen or not, the same 
insouciance of publicity, along with integrity of work. 

The original plan of the church shows a wooden gallery, but 
this offence against good taste never was permitted. The stone 
supports for the proposed gallery are still on the East wall. The 
acoustics of St. George’s are, fortunately, very good. 

The finest coloured glass will never cease to be a wonder. It 
ought to be acknowledged as one of the aids to devotion. The 
draughtsmen of the Middle Ages knew what they were about, 
when they illuminated their great, dark cathedrals with windows 
which shone like the City of Gems, in the Book of Revelation. It 
is often said, that outside the Anglican Church there is little good 
glass found in this country. It may be true. One would rather 
not analyse here the motives of a congregation which would joyfully 
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spend three hundred pounds on upholstery, but would be content 
to gaze during the hours of worship at a church-casement made 
up of sections of broken bottles! All the more ought we to rejoice, 
that St. George’s possesses very fine coloured lights. The great 
west window was placed to recall the memory of the Rev. Alexander 
Murray, that scholarly man to whose efforts and counsel we owe 
the building of St. George’s. It consists of lights, representing the 
four Evangelists. Each figure has a bordering of colour, and is 
surmounted by a canopy and foliated head. The upper portion 
is filled by seven eyelets, two quatrefoils and a large round light, 
in the centre of which a dove descends, with outstretched wings. 
All who have worshipped in the Church have felt the fascination 
of this beautiful window, where the western light plays like the 
sunbeams on a waterfall. But the evening hour is here the hour 
of solemn beauty ; the tones melt into one another, the lines give 
way to soit, purple shadows. As we gaze towards the window, 
there is rest, and peace, and quiet joy ; 
“The sun is sinking fast, the daylight dies ; 
Let Love awake, and pay her evening sacrifice.” 

Over the East porch, like a giant flower opening to the rising 
sun, the rose-window shines, grey and scarlet. In certain lights, 
there are blue and green flames. The nave receives light through 
four large painted windows, surmounted bv traceries of various 
designs. Two lights have particulaily lovely and jewelled heads. 
The glass in the tiansepts, owing to its position does not get 
the attention it deserves, yet it is fine, and glitters in the southern 
or northern rays. Five small clerestory windows of greyish giass 
ought to be replaced in coiour. When this is done, it will add to 
the harmony of the interior. 

Let it be the aim of the young people of St. George’s to carry 
forward the Lamp of Beauty. There is much to be done yet in 
our beautiful church. Time does its work silently ; 1t mellows the 
stone, it smoothes the angles, it softens the harsh newness of things, 
but we have to do the rest. 

In our Presbyterian order of worship, the preaching of the Word 
is regarded as a special means of Grace. This accounts for the 
position occupied by the pulpit. It will, however, be noted that 
the Communion Table has a position no less central, and its posi- 
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tion enables minister and people to gather round it when the 
Eucharist is observed. The pulpit is of Caen stone, and extends 
in the centre of the west end of the church. It is supported by 
four marble columns with carved capitals, and there are in the centre 
three panels, which show “The Burning Bush,’ “The Wheat,” 
and “The Vine,” with the texts “I am the Bread of Life” and “I 
am the True Vine.” On both sides of the pulpit are bosses with 
carved foliage and fruit, apples, nuts, lilies, ivy, passion-flowers, 
poppies and roses. The Font, also of Caen stone, has panels 
carved with roses, lilies, shamrocks, and passion-flowers. The 
Lectern, the gift of the late Mr. MacMinn, is of forged iron and 
brass. The War Memorial has a background of dove-grey marble, 
on which is imposed a carved border of alabaster. In the centre 
is a slab of pure white marble, rectangular in shape, bearing the 
words, “To the glory of God, and in grateful memory of those 
from this Church who laid down their lives in the great War.” 
Inscribed are the names of eight brave soldiers, with a text from 
I. Sam. xxv., 18: “the men were a wall unto us, both by night 
and by day”; and a quotation from “‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ where 
it is said of “Mr. Valiant-for-Truth ”’; “So he passed over, and 
all the trumpets sounded for him, on the other side.” 

Compared with the spiritual story of the church—if that were 
ever to be written—these building records fade into insignificance, 
for the history of the congregation is indeed a proud though varied 
one in Croydon. Croydon, unlike most neighbourhoods, which, 
as they prosper, extend westwards, has developed towards the 
south and east; and twenty-five years ago, St. George’s found 
its congregational character and its opportunities changing. Good 
folk shook their heads, and said: “Alas! the neighbourhood has 
changed.” Others, more enterprising, wished the church could be 
moved to another site ; as Henry III. wished he could carry La 
Sainte Chapelle toEngland, on a cart. It could not be done. The 
years which followed have been faced with courage. We of St. 
George’s have passed together through the fires of the Great War. 
May the memory of these years remain as a bond between us, 
which will never be broken. 
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UNION CHURCH, VALPARAISO," 


This congregation was founded under interesting circumstances. 
On ’Xmas Day of the year 1845, the Rev. David Trumbull landed 
at Valparaiso, after a voyage from Ainerica of more than 130 days. 
A graduate of Yale, he had pursued his theological studies at 
Princeton. He had offered his services to the Foreign Evangelical 
Society of the United States, and in response to their request had 
arrived in Valparaiso to conduct services in Spanish and in English, 
on board the ships in the Bay; and to initiate Christian work 
on shore. On the first Sunday of the New Year, he hoisted the 
Bethel-flag on the sailing-vessel ‘‘Mississippi,”” holding a service 
at which about 40 persons were present. The flag was the first 
Protestant symbol that ever floated aloft in Valparaiso Bay, and 
that service was the beginning of Christian work which continues 
to this day. 

Dr. Trumbull claimed descent from John Alden and “that 
Puritan maiden, Priscilla’’ whom Longfellow has pourtrayed in 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish,”’ but, said his son, speaking 1n 
the year 1897: “My father often claimed that he had fallen heir 
to many of the characteristics of the Rev. John Robinson, the 
father of Faith Robinson, Jonathan Trumbull’s wife.”” Two years 
after Dr. Trumbull’s arrival in Valparaiso, an application was sent 
to the New London County Association in the State of Connecticut, 
U.S.A., for the constitution, in an appropriate manner. of a Church 
of Christ. It was sigued by Robert Struthers of Linlithgow, Scot- 
land, Martin Robinson of England, and his wife, Barbara; and 
John Syme, Isaac Wheelwrightt and his wife, Sarah, with the 
Pastor David Trumbull, the last four being from America. A 
cordial reply of approval was received, and Dr. Trumbull was 

*This article has been composed from an account of the ‘‘ Jubilee” proceed- 
ings that appeared in the * Record” of the Congregation in October, 1897, 
which has been supplemented by a letter from the Kev. W. B. Inglis and by 


information personally given by W. G. Lauder Paton, Esq., of West Dulwich, 
London. (Ed.) 

+Mr. Wheelwright was directly associated with the first railway enterprise 
in South America, and a statute to his memory was erected and now stands 
in the Avenue Brazil, Valparaiso. 
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directed to organise a Church. Short articles of Faith, together 
with the Church Covenant were recommended, to which public 
and united assent should be given. A meeting was held on 5th 
of September, 1847, in an upper room at the office of the news- 
paper “Mercurio,” at which this advice was followed, and by 
authority of the New London County Association, the pastor 
constituted the fifteen persons present as a Church of Christ. By 
this simple and scriptural act, the first Protestant Church of 
South America was formed. 

For some time, the Church met in a room in the Calle Almendro 
and in 1855, erected the building in Calle San Augustin, which for 
many years was the centre of work of the Chile Mission, but is 
now a printing works. This building was the first Protestant 
place of worship in South America. 

The ecclesiastical authorities had been observing events, and 
raised objections, maintaining that the establishment of a Protest- 
ant Congregation was an infringement of the fifth Article of the 
Consitution of the Republic of Chile. The builder of the place of 
worship was put into prison, but was soon released. It became 
necessary, however, to hide the building behind a high barricade. 
This place of worship was used until the year 1869, when the pre- 
sent edifice in Calle San Juan de Dios (now Calle Condell) was 
erected. The Chilian Congress had shown remarkable resistance 
to the ecclesiastical authorities, and had defined its attitude to the 
Protestant Community by giving an interpretaion of the fifth Article 
that amounted to a declaration of religious liberty in Chile. 

The property of the congregation was entrusted to a corporation 
known as “Iglesia Union,” that, “foreigners resident in Chile, who 
profess the Christian Reformed religion in conformity with the 
doctrines of Union Church actually existing in Valparaiso may 
exercise the worship of their Faith, subject to the Laws of the 
Court.” The corporation consists of members in communion with 
Union Church, together with “contributors, who, after having 
been proposed as members at a general meeting of the corporation, 
may have been accepted at the next.” The corporation has a 
standing committee, called the “Comision de Fabrica,” chosen 
annually by it, which represents it before the Government, and 
administrates all the temporal affairs of the congregation. A 
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charter of the Union Church Corporation was granted by the 
Government in 1887, which gives the Corporation a legal right to 
hold its property. For this enlightened piece of legislation, 
Protestant Christendom is indebted to President Montt, who had 
declared that he would not make Chile the laughing-stock of the 
world, because of its bigotry and intolerance. 

From the beginning, Union Church has received members from the 
Protestant Churches of Great Britain, Europe and America. The 
polity of the Church is unusual, inasmuch as the office-bearers 
elected by the “Church” are called “Deacons,” this body being “‘the 
advisers and counsellors of the minister, who act with him to promote 
the spiritual welfare of the Church.” A certain sense of isolation 
was inevitable, and to obviate this, the congregation some years 
ago entered into correspondence with the Free Church of Scotland 
(now the United Free Church) through the Colonial Committee of 
that Church ; but in management and finance, the congregation is 
entirely independent. Thus, by the bold initiative and the earnest 
labours of a group of Christian men, the problem has been solved of 
a Free Evangelical Church in a foreign and Roman Catholic city. 

The ministers of Union Church have not been many. First 
and foremost, was the Rev. David Trumbull, D.D., the founder 
of Union Church. Dr. Trumbull was “‘not only of the Mayflower 
stock, but of the Mayflower stamp,” this fine tribute being paid 
to him at the Jubilee services in 1897 by his son, Dr. John Trum- 
bull, a well-known medical man in Valparaiso. Dr. Trumbull’s 
pastorate was continued until his death in 1889, after a forty-two 
year ministry, as “the genial friend and wise father of our people, 
the faithful preacher of the gospel of God’s grace, the Apostle of 
Chile, the adviser of her statesmen, the unwearied promoter of 
every philantrophic enterprise in this, his adopted country.” 

Associated with Dr. Trumbull in the pastorate were (1) Mr. Guy. 
(2) Rev. William E. Dodge, fulfilled a ministry of about ten years. 
Mr. Dodge with Dr. Trumbull took an important part in support- 
ing the activities of the Chile Mission. He translated a discourse 
of Pardre Chiniquy, entitled “Sea la Luz.” He also prepared a 
most valuable book, called “El Devocionario,” which is widely 
used in Chile. He was the most active member of the committee 
which prepared the “Himnario Evangelico.” At the Jubilee in 
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1897, Mr. Dodge sent an affectionate letter from Montecito, 
California, in which city he was minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church. (3) Rev. James Gray. Mr. Gray was an ordained minister 
of the Free Church of Scotland, and his pastorate in Valparaiso was 
one of exceptional interest and energy. A bazaar was organised, the 
result exceeding the most sanguine expectations. A Young Men’s 
Club was started, a gymnasium was.equipped, and permission was 
obtained for the introduction of billiard tables to the Church Hall, 
an innovation greatly needed and appreciated. Mr. Gray‘s ministry 
was characterised by the pleasing and lasting impression which he 
left upon the young people of the congregation. It was largely owing 
to his endeavours that the principal theatre in Valparaiso was 
secured for a rendering of Handel‘s “ Messiah”, the conductor on 
that occasion beingthe organist of Union Church, Mr. J. W. Given. 
Mr. Gray retired from the ministry and now resides at Petersham, 
Surrey. (4) Rev. T. Collins, of Bonhill, Scotland, in connection 
with the Free Church of Scotland. Mr. Collins occupied the 
pulpit during Mr. Gray’s furlough in 1893. (5) Rev. James 
Aitken, M.A. He was there about three years. He wrote an 
article on Union Church, which was re-published in the 
periodical of the congregation in the year 1898. (6) Rev. W. B. 
Inglis, M.A., B.D.—Son of Rev. Andrew Inglis, who ministered 
to the congregation of Ancoats, Manchester, 1852-60, and St. 
John’s, Warrington, 1860-61. Afterwards held pastorates at 
Ecclefechan and Dundee. Mr. Inglis was born in Manchester, 
and after completing his studies was assistant at the Barclay Free 
Church, Edinburgh, to the late Dr. Hood Wilson. Mr. Inglis 
resigned the pastorate of Union Church in the autumn of 1919, 
after a long and useful ministry. In addition to his ministerial 
duties, Mr. Inglis bestowed much time and care upon a periodical 
in the interest of the congregation, called the “Record.” 

Union Church has been particularly fortunate in its members 
and office-bearers. The names of some of the latter are associated 
with large commercial undertakings in Great Britain and elsewhere. 
The names of D. W. Allardice and A. C. Mitchell are as familiar 
to Union Church as they are to the Presbytery of Liverpool, or to 
the commercial community of that great seaport. Many will 
recall the genial figure of the late Mr. Stephen Williamson, M.P., 
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whose work for the Presbyterian Church of England and particularly 
for the congregation at Neston, Cheshire, entitles him to a high 
position in the Eldership of our Church.* It is pleasant to read 
an interesting letter sent by Mr. Williamson from Carlsbad, upon 
the occasion of the Jubilee of Union Church. Mr. Williamson 
was not in Valparaiso when the congregation was formed, but 
joined in May, 1851, and “‘had the honour of promising the first 
contribution to Dr. Trumbull towards the erection of the first 
Church in the Quebrada.” Mr. Williamson continues :— 
“T have referred to the alarm among many of our countrymen, 
when contributions were being collected for the first Union 
Church building. Within a couple of years, our Anglican friends, 
seeing no evil consequences befall us, set about raising money to 
build the present English Church in Cerro Concepcion. We 
rejoiced thereat, and still rejoice. It is always best to do and to 
speak that which conscience demands of us—impugn our actions 
or our words, whoso list. This, you will observe, is a sort of 
paraphrase of John Knox’s noble utterance, which good Scotsmen 
always cherish, wherever their lot is cast. I have never seen 
your fine new Church, and being now 70 years of age, am not 
likely to see it; but I am glad to have a few bricks in it, as I 
had in the first one. I am glad to hear you have now in use a 
Geneva gown. It has no efficacy in the matter of pulpit service 
and preaching, but, as dear old Dr. Trumbull was wont to say, 
laughingly, it might have the merit of hiding a threadbare coat ! 
As a Scotsman, my regard for the conventional propriety was some- 
times shocked by seeing him preach in a long-tailed coat, a buff-linen 
waistcoat and white trousers! Nevertheless, the Word of the Lord 
was preached faithfully ; minds were enlightened in the knowledge 
of Christ, and the Church grew, slowly but surely.” 

In putting on record these interesting facts relating to a far-distant 
Presbyterian congregation, we venture to express the hope that 
this lamp of Truth may continue its Evangelical light in one of 
the seaports of the world, and in a country which has entered into 
the modern era with boundless possibilities in it. In matters of 


*Mrs. Stephen Williamson, a daughter of the celebrated Dr. Thomas Guthrie 
has been for long an honoured member of the congregation of Neston, Cheshire. 
Her son is Sir Archibald Williamson, Bart., M.P., recently appointed Financial 
Adviser to the War Office. 
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religion, South America frequently has been described as the 
neglected Continent, and, if this be true, it is the more to be praised 
that the Puritanism of the Pilgrim Fathers, with the spirit of John 
Knox, has found in Union Church, Valparaiso, a fruitful soil. 





CURATOR’S REPORT. 


Striking progress has been made by the Society since the last 
Report. We have to report the largest number of additions to 
the collection ever made in a single year. The Equipment Fund 
has enabled the Curator for the first time to display in suitable 
setting many of the valuable treasures in our possession. Hand- 
some display cabinets have been installed, with explanatory labels 
attached to the exhibits. The exigencies of space prevent the 
mention of the many gifts in detail. The Council are again deeply 
indebted to Mr. John Peddie for his valuable and voluntary ser- 
vices. Through his efforts the Society are in possession of important 
historical portraits like those of the famous Lady Sarah Hewley 
and her husband, Sir John Hewley. We are also indebted to Mr. 
Peddie for the following portraits added to “The Moderators’ 
Gallery” :—Rev. J. R. Welsh, M.A., 1849; Rev. Hugh Ralph, 
M.A., L.L.D., 1836; Rev. Prof. McCrie, D.D.,LL.D., 1858 ; Rev. 
Dr. Meharry, 1906 ; Rev. Dr. McGaw, 1896 ; and Rev. Robert. Taylor, 
1885. For the last of these portraits, we acknowledge generous 
assistance from Mrs. Meharry, Mrs. Phillips and Lieut.-Col. Taylor 
respectively. 

From the Congregation at Streatham a fine portrait of the late 
Rev. W. M. Macphail, M. A.,1916, was also added to ‘The Moderaters’ 
Gallery,” and to the same collection, from other donors, portraits 
of Principal Chalmers, D.D., 1878; Principal Dykes, D.D., 1888 ; 
Rev. Prof. Graham, D.D., 1879, and the Rev. James Mellis, M.A., 
1910. Sir George Gibb and Mr. Peddie have enabled us to become 
possessed of an excellent portrait of the late Professor Gibb, D.D. 
Mr. Peddie has also painted a fine portrait of Dr. Gibb for the College. 

We welcome with pleasure a new contributor in Mr. Angus 
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MacLeod of Ealing, to whom the Council are indebted for the very 
fine sepia enlargement of the Synod of 1864, also, for “The Moderators’ 
Gallery,” a small painting of the late Rev. J. R. Mackenzie, D.D., 
1852. Mr. Mackenzie MacLeod of Birkenhead, generously has 
provided a portrait of his revered father, the late Dr. Alexander 
MacLeod, Moderator in 1889; also the Diploma recording the 
conferment upon Dr. MacLeod, by Glasgow University, of the 
degree of D.D. 

The Society is enriched through the generosity of the Misses 
MacEwan by a fine bust of their father, the late Rev. Dr. David 
MacEwan. Many of his papers and MSS., his D.D. diploma and 
hood, college class-tickets of himself and his father, the late Rev. 
James MacEwan, minister of the Relief Congregation of Strathaven ; 
Dr. MacEwan’s Call to John Street, Glasgow ; his publications and 
his official staff as Governor of St. Thomas’s Hospital. Particularly 
interesting is a collection of 22 letters, addressed by the heads of 
the chief Divinity Schools to Dr. MacEwan on “Ministerial Train- 
ing.” These were received by him in 1862, he being that year the 
Convener of the United Presbyterian Synod’s Special Committee. 
They include contributions from Archbishop Trench, Bishop Ellicott, 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, Dr. Tholuck, Halle, and other famous leaders. 
Miss Winnie MacEwan is engaged upon a replica of her Academy 
portrait of her late father, for “The Moderators’ Gallery.” 

From his daughter, Mrs. Pollard of Moffat, the Council are much 
indebted for a fine portrait of the Rev. Dr. John Macfarlane. Mrs. 
Pollard has also sent many specially bound copies of works by the 
Doctor,—Letters, MSS., Family Prints, all the Doctor’s Calls and 
relevant documents—an altogether interesting collection. 

We are very pleased to receive from Miss Ruth Waugh a beautiful 
pencil drawing of her grandfather, Rev. Dr. Alexander Waugh, 
1754-1827, done by T. Wagemann, a contemporary artist. Miss 
Waugh also has presented interesting letters and books, as well as 
much new information. To her cousin Mrs. Wells of Ilford, we 
are indebted for a beautiful wax portrait of Dr. Waugh as a young 
minister, by James Tassie the elder. It is dated 1797. 

Miss Fletcher of London, has presented some fine engravings 
and photograps of her father, the late Rev. Alexander Fletcher, D.D., 
with certain of his MSS. and other interesting material. 
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Miss Rachel Brown of Perth, has presented a set of the published 
works of her father the late Rev. Dr. J. C. Brown, and a specially 
interesting gift is a portion of the MS. List of the Secession by her 
famous great-grandfather, John Brown of Haddington. Continu- 
ing on the Secession side of our ancestry, we are pleased to have 
from Mrs. A. C. Young of Edinburgh, publications and MSS. by 
her husband’s father, the Rev. John Young, M.A., LL.D., author 
of “Christ and History,” etc. 

From Miss Scott of Glasgow, we have received many mementos 
of her father, the Rev. Dr. R. S. Scott, for many years Home Mission 
Secretary of the U.P. Church, and from 1849-1866 minister of 
Coupland Street Church, Manchester (1849-1883). These include 
early printed works on Presbyterianism, publications by the Doctor, 
MSS., fine steel engraving, ‘‘ Assertion of Liberty of Conscience at 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines,” special tune book used at 
Coupland Street, a full set of its Annual Reports ; bound volumes 
of Dr. Scott’s reports as Home Mission Secretary and a large autotype 
“session”’ of Coupland Street Church, 1864. 

The Council have since received from the office-bearers of Whalley 
Range Church, Manchester, the Coupland Street Communion 
Service, comprising six cups, two flagons, and two patens. 

The beautiful and valuable Communion silver of Brunswick Street 
Church has also been deposited in our Museum. It comprises six 
cups, two flagons, and two patens of unusual shape and design. 
The trustees also have deposited certain fine engravings, their Roll 
of Honour, and two chests containing the records of the Congrega- 
tion from 1790-1918, when the Church was finally closed. 

Through the good offices of the Session of St. John’s, Warrington, 
the Communion plate of the Church (now closed, through an act 
of Union) at North Sunderland has come into our possession. A 
valued member of our Council, the Rev. W. King H. Macdonald, 
M.A., was instrumental in securing for us some of its records, papers 
and tokens. 

An interesting MS., presented by the Curator, is the ‘““Renova- 
tion of the Solemn League and Covenant”’ (pp. 40), signed by the 
ministers, elders, and members of the First Associate Congregation 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, then meeting in Close-Gate Chapel. It is 
dated May 3lst, 1751. 
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Mention must be made of the gift of some very interesting engraved 
portraits from the family of the late George Gilchrist, Esq., of South- 
port ; also of the Font from Matthew Henry’s Chapel at Hackney, 
presented by the last minister, the Rev. Arthur Sidey ; also of the 
old Font of Hixon Parish Church, Derbyshire, dated 1659, during 
the incumbency of the Presbyterian Rector. This was presented 
by the late Rev. S. D. Scammell. 

The Treasurership Committee presented a fine likeness of Mr. John 
Leggat, to mark the occasion of his retirement from the office of 
Financial Secretary, which he has held so long. 

Shortly before his lamented death, the late Rev. E. H. E. Franks, 
B.A., presented the Council with a certified copy of the Minutes of 
the Manchester Classis, 1646-1660. 

From the Rev. Robert Leggat we have received Mungo Park’s 
lancet ; from Rev. James Macowan, Sale, an Ayrshire Covenanter’s 
Pocket- Bible ; from the President of our Society many books and 
papers with three framed photographs of letters from John Knox 
to Queen Elizabeth. 

Many books, tracts and pamphlets have been added, but mention 
should be specially made of the generous selection presented by Mrs. 
Jeffrey from the library of her husband, the late Rev. Alex Jeffrey ; 
and of the gifts of Mrs. Macdonald and the Rev. W. King Macdonald 
from the library of the late J. R. Macdonald, Esq. 

The Curator takes this opportunity of inviting correspondence 
from any interested in the work of the Society, especially from those 
having objects of Presbyterian interest. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the Church Officer of Regent 
Square, Mr. Richard Adamson, for his help and courtesy. 
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REVIEWS. 


CHESHIRE CLASSIS. 


By Rev. ALEx. GoRDON, M.A., published 1919 by Chiswick 
Press, London. 


The MS annotated by Mr. Gordon is contained in a small quarto 
volume, presented to the Unitarian Chapel, Knutsford, in 1873, 
by a descendent of Rev. William Turner of Allostock, who was 
ordained by the Cheshire Classis in 1739. The manuscript may 
be likened to a historical chart of the changes through which English 
Presbyterianism passed during the period 1691-1745, with a theo- 
logy ranging from Calvinism to Arianism. The volume is a sequel 
to a work edited by Mr. Gordon in 1917,* and these two books 
have placed the documents they refer to in a historical perspective 
worthy of them. 

The second volume is bound to cause criticism, for it raises the 
issue as to the exact meaning of the word “Presbyterian” after 
the Revolution. Years ago, our venerable Church historian, Dr. 
Drysdale, published a timely booklet, appealing to the English 
Unitarians to drop the designation “Presbyterian” ; but without 
effect. Mr. Gordon understands the history of the Presbyterian 
Church of England better than any other writer of his denomination, 
describing it as a “modern and admirable organisation, primarily 
of the Scottish element” but, notwithstanding, he is inclined to 
take advantage of the ambiguity of the word “Presbyterian.” It 
is not surprising that Mr. Gordon’s remarks in the “Commentary” 
portion of this volume have been contested by the President of 
our Society. Consciously or unconsciously, Mr. Gordon had diluted 
the word “Presbyterian” as used in Cheshire in the middle of the 
17th century, to meet exigencies which did not appear before the 


*Freedom after Ejection ; a Review (1690-92) of Presbyterian and Congregational 
Nonconformity in England and Wales. 
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middle of the 18th century ; but there is no doubt that Mr. Atkinson’s 
view of the Cheshire Petitions is preferable.* 

This difference of opinion, always permissible, does not detract 
from the fine scholarship of these two volumes. The biographical 
index in each is excellent. Here and there may be a clerical error, 
but the impression upon reading these books is that we are listening 
to a historian who has spent many years carefully interpreting 
the tangled story of English Noconformity :— 

“We are introduced to a new and clear residue of the Ejected 

ministers—a glorious residue, indeed it is. Passed away into 
the shadows are many famous leaders . . these and their like 
are no more, when the muster-roll of the Bartholomaeans is 
called, in 1689. Baxter survives in widowed loneliness, still 
plies his keen and ever-busy quill, and can still sometimes 
crawl to the meeting-house, a few doors from his lodging. Yet 
the vision before us is neither of the gone nor of the going. 
It is a fair and shining vision of old men with young hearts 
and never-dying hope, springing into fresh and beneficent 
activity, as the sunlight of Freedom beams upon their path, 
resolute to find new opportunities for Gospel enterprise, willing 
for the moment to sink minor differences in the enthusiasm 
of a common cause, strong in the co-operation of a younger 
race of divines, who, amid constant hindrance and persecution 
had devoted themselves to the service of the Gospel, carrying 
forward a labour of love, hallowed to them by the sacrifices of 
their fathers.” 

Mr. Gordon has learned long ago, what others have learned from 
him, that the tradition of Nonconformity although derived from 
doctrines finds its perfect expression in deeds. 


PHILOLOGY OF CHINA.—By Rev. W. CampBeELt, D.D. 
One who has no special acquaintance with things Chinese is 
apt to be bewildered by reference to Wenli and Easy Wenli, Man- 
darin, local dialects, ideographs, Romanised, Simplified Script, and 
soon. What can he understand by “English-character Romanised 
books’? These things he will find made easier of comprehension 
*** The Cheshire Petitions” published by Ridgway & Sons, Bromley, Kent, 1919. 
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in this little pamphlet, in which our veteran Formosan Missionary 
shows that he still retains an alert interest in the welfare of those 
whom he served for so long in the Gospel. 

It is evident even from his brief statement that China is woefully 
illiterate, and that to cure this illiteracy some form of simplified 
Script is necessary. The missionaries have the credit of having 
led the way here, as in so many other reforms, though the systems 
they have used, or proposed for use, may not all, or any, retain 
their place. 

That Script to which the Chinese Government has given its 
imprimatur has manifest adaptations to Chinese habits and 
appliances, and Dr. Campbell can quote weighty authority in its 
favour. It has started, therefore, with good omens, and all friends 
of China will wish it success. 

Dr. Campbell may mislead some, perhaps unintentionally, by 
suggesting a comparison of vernaculars, such as Cantonese, spoken 
by millions of people with “little local dialects,” such as the dialect 
of Dorsetshire, and, in reading his argument in favour of the 
ideographs, which he, like so many students of Chinese, has come 
to regard almost with affection, the reader must remind himself 
that no language, however rich in homonyms, is any more ambiguous 
in a phonetic script than it is in audible vocables.—P.J.M. 


LADY BUNTING.— 

The friends of this eminent social worker have printed for private 
circulation a booklet to her memory. In the year 1869, Miss Mary 
Lidgett was married to Mr. Percy Bunting, long connected with the 
“Contemporary Review,” and for 42 years their life together was 
singularly happy. Attracted to Regent Square Church during the 
ministry of the late Dr. Oswald Dykes, Lady Bunting and her 
husband were regular in their attendance at public worship. When 
Lady Bunting was too ill to attend Church any more, the present 
minister, the Rev. Ivor J. Roberton, M.A., “frequently visited 
her sick room.” Lady Bunting’s special interest was in that move- 
ment among women which will always be associated with the name 
of Josephine Butler, and with the eminent men who encouraged her, 
such as the late Dr. William Carter of Liverpool. Sir Percy Bunting 
died in the year 1911, but Lady Bunting continued her labours of 
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love for women and girls until the summer of last year, finding in 
the sorrows which the war had created among the women of many 


countries of Europe a great opportunity for helping to clothe and 
relieve them. 


LANCASHIRE NONCONFORMITY.— 


Mr. Ernest Axon, contributed to the ‘‘Transactions” of the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, Vol. XXXV. a valuable 
article on Nonconformity in Lancashire in the 17th century. With 
his expert knowledge of the place-names of the county and of the 
family names, Mr. Axon has been able to supplement eminent 
writers on the subject, and it is greatly to be desired that Mr. Axon 
(or another) should do for every county in England what he has 
done so thoroughly for Lancashire. 


IN MEMORIAM—ReEv. WILLIAM M’GILCHRIST.— 


Mr. C. R. B. M’Gilchrist, a well-known Elder in the Presbytery 
of Liverpool and a member of our Society, has edited for private 
circulation a booklet to the memory of his brother, the Rev. William 
M’Gilchrist, B.D., Ardrossan. Mr. M’Gilchrist was educated at 
the old Edinburgh High School, where he had as classmates Mr. 
Alexander Guthrie, afterwards to become long and honourably 
associated with Presbyterianism in Liverpool, and the Rev. John 
Towert, B.D., our esteemed minister of Neston, Cheshire. ‘In 
his ancestry, which he could trace in several lines through many 
generations, away back for about four hundred years, there is 
little to interest the student of history—‘ not many mighty, not 
many noble.’ His father’s forebears came from the Lennox, where 
they had belonged to the Macfarlane Clan. His great-grandfather 
was a merchant of some repute in Stirling before the ’45, and was 
an Elder in the Associate congregation there, of the Rev. Ebenezer 
Erskine. His grandfather became minister of the Burgher con- 
gregation of West Linton in 1776. (The Call, which has been 
preserved, includes among the signatures one of the Gladstone 
family, then resident in the neighbourhood.) His father (a fellow- 
student of Thomas Carlyle at Edinburgh University) was minister 
of the Burgher Church in Duns from 1820 till 1830, when he was 
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called to Edinburgh, and was minister of the United Presbyterian 
Church, Rose Street, till 1858 ; the memory of whose great ministry 
in both places is fragrant still. West Linton was one of the earliest 
Secession Churches planted south of Edinburgh, and its annals 
record an interesting hereditary relation ; for at its jubilee in 1787 
Mr. M’Gilchrist’s grandfather preached, at its centenary in 1837 
his father preached, and at its ter-jubilee in 1887 he himself took 
part in the celebration. It was West Linton he had been eagerly 
planning to visit the very day before he died. On his mother’s 
side, his ancestors were all South-country people, mostly from 
Peeblesshire and the upper ward of Lanarkshire, Seceders most of 
them. I do not know of any who endured persecution as Coven- 
anters ; but one, a Nimmo, suffered for his Protestantism in the 
sixteenth century, and was driven from his home in the Low 
Countries to seek refuge in Scotland. Complete records of his 
descendents exist, and bring us into far-off cousinships with some 
of the old Scots peerage, with the Muirs of Rowallan, with many 
not less eminent men, like Dr. John Brown (‘Rab,’) and ‘John 
Strathesk,’ and’ through John Gibson Lockart, with the present 
Scott family of Abbotsford. Another ancestor was Charles Lawson, 
a West Linton Elder, and a man famous in his day for his phenomenal 
industry, father of Professor George Lawson of Selkirk, a never- 
to-be-forgotten name in the history of our Church. The late Dr. 
John Ker was also of the same blood, in another line.” After 
a distinguished academic career, Mr. M’Gilchrist was ordained 
in 1873, having accepted the Call to Park U.P. Church, Ardrossan. 
He remained in this sphere until 1911, pursuing a scholarly ministry, 
and making for himself many friends. He passed away suddenly, 
in his sleep, on August 12th, 1916, and, with him ended a con- 
tinuous ministry in the family since 1776. 


THE CHALMERS AND TRAIL ANCESTRY.— 


Lord and Lady Guthrie have presented to the Society a copy of 
a volume, privately printed in the year 1902, under the title of 
“The Chalmers and Trail Ancestry of Dr. and Mrs. Guthrie’s 
Descendents.” It is a book carefully prepared and handsomely 
illustrated with portraits of these important Scottish families. 
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It has an interest not only because the names of Mrs. Stephen 
Williamson and Mr. Alexander Guthré are honoured in our Church, 
but from the connection of the Guthrie family with that of the 
family which gave our Church its first missionary to China, the 
Rev. Wm. Chalmers Burns, a family still represented among us 
by the Rev. Islay Burns of Westminster College, Cambridge. 
Other names that link up our Church with this volume are those 
of the late Rev. William Chalmers, D.D., Principal of our College, 
and of the Rev. Dr. James Chalmers Burns (1809-92) minister of 
the Scots’ Church, London Wall. Stretching further back, we 
observe that the Rev. James Traill, M.A. (1681-1723) married a 
daughter of Provost Allardes of Aberdeen, and the probability 
is that the Rev. John Honeyman, M.A. (whose mother was a 
daughter of Provost Allardyce) was related to Traill. Honeyman 
was at the historic congregation of Penruddock, Cumberland, 
“a good part of 1771 and 1772,” and was ordained to the 
congregation of Penrith, seven miles away, in the latter year. 
He died about the year 1783. 





PRESBYTERIANA. 


THE NATIONAL COVENANT of 1638, and Massachusetts Bay 
Colony.—Dr. John Brown, the biographer of Bunyan, has the 
following notable passage in his volume, The Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England :‘‘When this College (Harvard) was founded by a General 
Court in 1636, danger seemed to threaten the colony from the Indians, 
from the Home Government, and from internal theological dissen- 
sion. As we find from the Colonial Papers, Laud, with unresting 
vigilance, was busily drawing up minutes on matters of Colonial 
administration which boded no good to the cause of freedom. As 
early as 1635 the colonists were alarmed by a declaration from the 
King, announcing his intention of placing the New England colonies 
under a governor appointed by himself. Two years later another 
declaration was issued, and it might have gone ill with the liberties 
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of Massachusetts but for the outbreak of that Scotch rebellion, 
which not only rejected Laud’s Episcopacy and Service-book, but 
altered the whole aspect of national affairs on both sides of the 
sea. In 1638, when a strict order came to send back the Massa- 
chusetts charter to England, to be replaced by a new one, the 
increasing trouble arising from the attitude of the Scottish people 
towards Episcopacy more than anything else, made that order of 
none effect.” —E.G.A. 


PURITANISM IN 1615.—Archbishop Abbot brought a series of 
charges against Dr. Howson of Christ Church, Oxford, and the 
latter appeared at Greenwich on June 10th, 1615, before James I., 
to answer them. In reply to one charge, the Doctor stated, “I 
preached not so often as some others against the Papists, because 
in my time there were never above three or four at once, that were sus- 
pected of Popery, and there were three hundred preachers who 
opposed them by sermons and disputations. Contrariwise, there 
were over three hundred suspected of Puritanizing, and but 
three or four to oppose.” —E.G.A. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN STOWMARKET.—We have some 
interesting particulars of the cause in a trust deed of 26th November, 
1723, which contains references to previous deeds of 1706, 1718, and 
1723. In the second of these years, Samuel Drake, of Bury St. 
Edmunds, gave to William Willard part of the “Great Yard” 
belonging to Drake’s tenement in Stowmarket, a gate-house in 
Crow Street alias Ipswich Street, belonging to the same tenement 
(details of position are given), and a parcel of ground extending 
between the two. By a deed of Ist October, 1723, Robert Pett, 
with the consent of the said William Willard his trustee, granted 
a “Little Yard” at the back of “‘the Meeting House in Stowmarket,” 
part of the Garden Field. This Meeting House had been “lately 
erected” by the said Pett, and by this deed is set apart “for the 
people or congregation of the persuasion commonly called Presby- 
terians.”” Several ‘‘well-disposed and religious persons of that 
persuasion” had contributed towards the charge of the building. 
Pett himself made a loan of £55 11s. Od., at 5 per cent. interest, 
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and the premises were conveyed to him until the money was paid. 
The reference to the pastors of the Church is worth quoting at 
length : ‘Provided always that the succeeding pastors or ministers 
be in all times coming, severally and respectively, persons of a 
godly life and conversation, and well-known and reported for being 
well-learnt (sic), wise, sound in the faith, meek and humble persons, 
not self-willed nor contentious, and also well and sufficiently 
educated to and for the ministry in the way commonly called 
Presbyterian or Congregational, and shall and will also within 
one year next after taking upon [them] to preach to the said people, 
as their stated and settled minister[s], be duly ordained or set 
apart to the office of the ministry, by prayer and fasting and laying 
on of hands of the Presbytery, if not so ordained or set apart before.” 

The several pews were to be let. It appears that Pett’s loan 
with interest was fully paid on 27th February, 1726. This deed 
of 1723 was not enrolled in Chancery till 15th April 1862, and then 
in pursuance of the statute 24 Vict. cap. 9.—E.G.A. 


MILES COVERDALE.— 

Through the kind permission of Miss Beatrix F. Cresswell and 
Mr. Hugh R. Watkin, we are now able to give particulars of the 
letters patent of Edward VI., appointing Coverdale to the Bishop- 
rick of Exeter. This document was discovered at Credition last 
year by Miss Cresswell, in the chest belonging to the market Feoffees, 
who have presented it to Exeter Cathedral. 

The document is dated August 4th, 1551, and consists of two 
membranes, much discoloured, and containing about 3,700 words. 
Attached to the larger membrane is an impress of the Great Seal, 
and, apparently, a similar impress was attached to the smaller 
membrane; but it is missing. The document describes “our 
beloved Miles Coverdale, of exceptional knowledge of Holy Writ 
and most upright habits” as a suitable man for place and offices. 
It refers to a reduction of the stipend of the bishoprick by nearly 
£1,000. Full particulars of this valuable discovery are given in 
the “Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries ” Vol. Part 8, p. 293. 
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Dr. RICHARD GLOVER.— 


In our last issue of the “Journal” (p. 204) a reference was made 
to Dr. Richard Glover, the eminent Baptist minister, who was a 
fellow-student with the Rev. David Fotheringham in the English 
Presbyterian College, Queen Square House, London. Dr. Glover 
has since passed away, and in an article in the “British Weekly” 
of April 3rd, 1919, several interesting particulars were given of our 
College in those days. Dr. Glover was brought up among Presby- 
terians, his father having been a shipowner in South Shields. His 
son, Dr. T. R. Glover recently has been elected Public Orator at 
Cambridge. The late Mr. William Glover (brother of the late Dr. 
Glover) was long connected with the congregation of Laygate, 
South Shields, retiring to Penrith, where he rendered useful service 
to Presbyterianism, and where his daughter, Mrs. Gibson, resides 
with her husband, the latter being an office-bearer in the Penrith 
congregation. 


THE PSALM TUNE ‘“PERTH.”— 


Mr. Peter Baxter of Perth, has sent several interesting letters 
to the Editor, relating to this tune. Mr. Baxter states that “Perth” 
has been attributed to the Rev. Dr. John Duncan, minister of the 
Scotch church, Golden Square, London. Mr. Baxter having gone 
into the question, affirms that the author of the tune was “‘the late 
Mr. Duncan, one of two brothers, pianoforte and violin teachers 
in Kinnoul Street, Perth, whose premises are now a part of Pullars’ 
Dye-works ; and the Church which they attended and after which 
they named another tune (‘ Free-West’) is also part of the same 
dye-works. The two tunes were composed after the year 1843.” 

The Secretary of our Society draws attention to a paragraph 
in Cowan’s “History of Perth’ that there was a ‘Sang Schule” in 
Perth for training the young, the master of which was usually the 
precentor in the Reformed Church. The school had a separate 
existence till 1833, when it became part of the Grammar School. 
JOHN CALVIN.— 

In the famous private collection of pictures belonging to the 
Governors of Dulwich College, London, is a small portrait of John 
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Calvin. The canvas, which is one foot one-and-a-half inches by 
ten-and-three-quarter inches has on it the date of 1564, but whether 
this is intended for the date of Calvin’s death or the year when the 
portrait was painted is not clear. The description in the official 
catalogue is not quite accurate. The face is gaunt and in profile. 
The right-arm is not visible, but the lean, left-hand is resting upon 
the smaller of the two books shown. The picture was bequeathed 
by William Cartwright, a bookseller and an actor of repute in the 
17th century, so that in all probability it is a contemporary por- 
trait of Calvin. The President of our Society has been at consider- 
able trouble to identify the portrait, but without success, there 
being no reference to it in the valuable Iconographie Calvinienne 
by E. Doumergue. These particulars are given in the hope that 
the attention of Calvin’s scholars will be drawn to this portrait, 
and that eventually it will be identified. 


Dr. WILLIAM MARSHALL.— 


In the “Transactions” of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire for the year 1915, Mr. John Brownbill, M.A., contributes 
an interesting paper on Rev. Dr. William Marshall, M.D., the 
Commonwealth vicar of St. Mary’s, Lancaster. Dr. Marshall was 
the Presbyterian vicar with whom George Fox, when charged with 
blasphemy, had a wordy encounter. 





THE ELLEN BARROW SCHOLARSHIP.— 


By the Will of the late Miss Ellen Barrow of Lancaster, a sum 
of £500 has been left for the purpose of founding a scholarship at 
Westminster College, Cambridge, on the subject of Reformation 
or post-Reformation history. Miss Barrow could trace her descent 
from a family that originally came from Cartmel, Lancashire. Her 
great-grandfather, Nicholas Barrow, sailed round the world with 
Anson, in his famous voyage in 1740. Her grandfather settled in 
Lancaster in the year 1801, as a cabinet-maker, in the workshop of 
Gillow, a local man whose name was afterwards to become famous 
in the history of cabinet-making. Her father, Mr. William Barrow, 
entered the same firm, and between father and son the position of 
time-keeper at Gillow’s was held for the long period of 103 years. 
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The ancient Presbyterian meeting-house in Lancaster had become 
Unitarian, and in the year 1899 an attempt was made by the 
Presbytery of Carlisle to revive orthodox Presbyterianism. The 
late Mr. William Barrow and two of his daughters became wor- 
shippers at the services. The elder daughter, the late Miss Ellen 
Barrow (1853-1919) became a faithful though unobtrusive member 
of the congregation. The pulpit chair was a gift from her in memory 
of her father, and in appreciation of the first minister, the Rev. 
J. Hay Colligan, M.A. Miss Barrow’s Estate, amounts to about 
£700, and after provision has been made for the scholarship, the 
residue is to be given to the Building Fund of “Trinity,” Lancaster. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE.— 


In the Roman Catholic city of Baltimore, noted for its fine public 
buildings, there is a humble Presbyterian Church which was pro- 
bably founded in colonial days, when Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
were numerous in Maryland. Adjoining the Church is a small 
graveyard, where Edgar Allan Poe, the poet, is buried. He died 
miserably in a Baltimore hospital, and so little was he respected 
that for a quarter of a century his resting-place remained unmarked. 
A fine tombstone was erected to his memory in 1876. 

Poe’s family came to London when he was six years old, and for 
the next five years the boy went to school in Stoke Newington. 
He returned to America with his friends in 1815, and this “mixture 
of a seraph and a tramp,” as he has been called, spent two years 
of his early manhood in Baltimore. It would be of interest to 
know whether he had at that time any connection with the Church 
in the shadow of which he lies buried. —R.D.McG. 


RICHIER’S CONFESSION.— 


The first Confession of Faith in America was drawn up in 1557 
by Peter Richier, pastor of the French Protestant colony at Rio 
Janeiro, Brazil. Richier belonged to the Reformed Church of 
Geneva, and had been sent out by Calvin. Like another Reforma- 
tion creed, the Tigurine Confession, prepared eight years earlier 
by Calvin and Bullinger, Richier’s Confession treats only of the 
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Lord’s Supper, the reason being that this was the doctrine in con- 
troversy at the time. In this Confession, Richier reveals the ability 
later shown by him, when, on his return to France, be founded the 
Reformed Church in that stronghold of the Huguenots, La Rochelle. 
(From “ Journal” of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia.) 


MOUNT PLEASANT CHURCH, LIVERPOOL.— 


In a book publised in the year 1832, entitled, ‘Lancashire 
Illustrated,” there is an interesting engraving of Mount Pleasant 
Church, which was erected in the year 1827. Masons are depicted 
in the engraving, working upon the roof of the building, and the 
following frank description of the edifice is given :— 

“This Chapel, built after designs by Mr. Rowland, at an expense 
of more than £6,000, is advantageously situated. Its internal 
arrangements deserve notice, especially the pulpit, which is of 
singular construction, supported by a Corinthian pillar, and large 
enough to allow the preacher scope for displaying the graces of 
action. The architecture of the exterior is not sufficiently defined 
to rank under any of the five regular orders, but it approaches most 
nearly to the Doric. We are far from imputing blame to the 
architect or the committee, when we express our dissatisfaction 
with this want of precision, and especially with the overwhelming 
load of masonry laid upon the portico. We are perfectly aware, 
that it is a work of extreme difficulty to combine utility and beauty 
in the construction of an edifice—that the committee may have 
had difficulties to encounter, and favourite objects to accomplish, 
with which a casual spectator must necessarily be unacquainted 
and that, consequently, imputations of bad taste or unskilfulness 
are totally unwarranted. All that we claim is, a liberty of criticiz- 
ing the edifice, without reference either to the contriver or approvers ; 
and in the exercise of that liberty, we must again object to the plan 
of supporting the whole upper storey on four pillars. It is true, 
that those pillars, being Doric, are of the most substantial kind ; 
but all the massiveness and strength characteristic of that order 
cannot prevent the spectator from entertaining an apprehension 
of insecurity ; and we need not inform our readers, that this is 
the very last feeling which a well-planned building ought to excite.” 
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Mr. JOHN LEGGAT.— 


Mr. John Leggat, appointed in 1878, as the first Financial 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Church of England, retired from that 
position last September, after a long and honourable association 
with our Church in that capacity. During that period Mr. Leggat 
has seen an extraordinary development in the financial resources 
of our Church, and in the accumulation of the trust funds. The 
Synod of 1919 duly recorded its appreciation of Mr. Leggat’s ser- 
vices, and our Curator has made reference to the fact that a 
striking picture of Mr. Leggat has been presented to the Society 
by the Treasurership Committee. It is the hope of this Council 
and of the whole Church that Mr. Leggat may be spared to render 
valuable help to the various Synodical Committees with which 
he is connected. The new Financial Secretary is Mr. Percy 
Graham, who, after an acquaintance with the finances of our 
Church extending over more than a quarter of a century, enters 
upon his new duties with the additional responsibility of disbursing 
the magnificent sum which forms the Synod’s Thanksgiving Fund. 
Mr. Graham is of Scottish descent, genial in manner, and fitted 
in every way to discharge the duties with which the Church has 
entrusted him. 


TRANSACTIONS.— 


The exchange of “Transactions” by various Societies is a practice 
to be commended, funds and printer’s expenses permitting! The 
Congregational Historical Society did not publish its 1919 
“Transactions” until February of this year, and the material is 
of its usual excellence. Three articles of special value are the two 
papers on the Pilgrim Fathers and a reprint of the “Heads of 
Agreement,” originally published in the year 1691. 

The Baptist Historical Society has already published its com- 
plete issue for 1920, the most weighty article being the publication 
for the first time of an account of a controversy between S.B. an 
English Anabaptist, and William White, Puritan. This account, 
the manuscript of which is part of a collection in the Dr. Williams’ 
Library, is ably edited by Rev. Albert Peel, Litt.D. 

The “Transactions” of the Unitarian Historical Society contain 
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many new facts relating to congregations in which our Society 
is directly and indirectly interested. Messrs. Nicholson and Axon 
have rendered a valuable service by enlarging their original article 
on Roger Baldwin, whose name is closely associated with Penrith 
Presbyterianism. The article by Mr. R. Mortimer Montgomery, 
K.C., on the Open Trust is candid, and rather indicates that this 
method of historical reasoning is occasionally embarrassing. Mr. 
Montgomery states that “a non-doctrinal Trust for a chapel is a 
Trust which lawyers (unless brought under Unitarian influence) 
find it very difficult even now to grasp, as witness legal decisions 
from the time of the Lady Hewley case to the comparatively recent 
decision of the case of the Free Church of Scotland, in the House 
of Lords.” 

The Secretary of our Society has forwarded copies of all the 
issues of the “Journal” to Pastor Weiss, the Editor of the “Bulletin,” 
the organ of the Historical Society of French Protestantism, who 
has kindly agreed to send copies of his periodical quarterly. 

Arrangements also have been made to exchange publications with 
the Presbyterian Historical Society of America (Philadelphia). 





VOLUME L— 


The first volume of the “Journal” having been completed, 
members desiring to bind the six numbers may obtain a printed 
Table of Contents on application to the Secretary. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS,— 


The literature upon this subject is likely to be greatly increased 
this year, owing to the ter-centenary celebrations, and a number 
of important books have appeared already. The names of Dr. 
Powicke, a member of our Society, the Rev. T. G. Crippen and Rev. 
Walter H. Burgess, are a sure guarantee of good work. 

A noteworthy article on “Early Presbyterians of New England” 
appeared in the Quarterly Register of the “Alliance” for November, 
1919. The article was written by the venerated historian of our 
Church, Dr. Drysdale of Morpeth, and the following is the opening 
paragraph :— 


** Though time cannot dim the glory of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Afayfower 
of 1620, it is well to remember there were religious refugees to America 
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before them, such as the Huguenots or French Presbyterians of the previous 
century in Florida, and men of English Presbyterian type, like Alexander 
Whitaker the ‘self-denying Apostle of Virginia’ forming part of the 
Virginia Company so early as 1614, moving James I. to revoke and change 
its Charter.” 

































BRUNSWICK SQUARE, CAMBERWELL.— 


Following upon the issue of the “Jubilee” booklet, last year, a 
manuscript account of the Literary Society of this congregation 
for the past fifty years has been prepared by Mr. Hugh Hunter. 
It is the intention of Mr. Hunter to present this document to our 
Society at the next meeting of the Council, and the thanks of the 
Curator are hereby tendered to Mr. Hunter for his interesting gift. 


A DISRUPTION RELIC,— 


An interesting reminder of the origin of the Free Church of 

Scotland is preserved by a book which is in the possession of Mrs. 

J. A. Campbell, a member of the Streatham congregation. It is 

\ a copy of “The Scottish Ecclesiastical Register and National 

Almanac” for the year 1843. It contains a number of entries made 

by the Rev. W. Lamb, minister of the parish of Ednam, Roxburg- 

shire (the father of Mrs. Campbell) who was present at the famous 
Assembly in the year of the Disruption. 

Under the date of May 18th, occurs the following entry :-—‘The 

General Assemby met in St. Andrew’s Church, one of the most 

memorable meetings that ever took place. The Church was 

densely crowded in every part. After the Commission entered, Dr. 

Welsh took the Moderator’s Chair, and offered up a very impressive 

and solemn prayer. He then stated that in the peculiar circum- 

stances, deprived as they were of liberty, he could not constitute 

the Assembly, but must protest against their proceeding further. 

He then read a long protest, which was listened to with breathless 

attention. When he had concluded, he handed it to Dr. Lee, the 

Clerk, and left the Chair, followed by Dr. Chalmers, who was 

sitting next to him, Dr. Patrick McFarlane, Dr. Gordon, and the 

whole body of the Convocationists, to the number of 193. They 

proceeded in procession to a large room in Canonmills, and con- 

stituted themselves into a separate Assembly.” 
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Another entry, dated May 2lst, reads:—‘‘Attended Divine 
service at College Church. Heard Dr. Cunningham preach from 
2 Cor. 8.9. St. Geroge’s in the afternoon ; heard Mr. Brown preach 
from Hebrews 12, 22-24. Attended in the evening the meeting for 
devotional exercises in Assembly Hall, which was crowded in every 
part.” A later entry, dated June 7th, runs :—‘‘Attended Presby- 
tery at Jedburgh, and gave in adherence to the Established Church 
of Scotland.” Mrs. Lamb, the widow of the late Rev. W. Lamb, 
is still living, residing with her daughter Mrs. Campbell, and 
forming a link between ourselves and that memorable year in 
Scotland. 












List of New Members, 1919-20. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 
Carlyle, Mr. E. J., M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Fabian, Mr. James, 6, Daleham Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
Gray, Mr. Henry M., Broadfield, Duffield, Derby. 
Muir, Professor Ramsay, The University, Manchester. 
Reid, Mr. J. Christie, 3, Crown Court, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
Wylie, M.A., Rev. W. S. H. 12, Mount Park Road, Ealing, W.5. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. 

Austin, Roland, The Public Library, Gloucester. 

Campbell, Mrs. St. George’s Manse, Croydon. 

Campbell, Rev. William, D.D., F.R.G.A., 50, St. Michael’s Road 
Bournemouth. 

Davidson, Rev. John, The Manse, Douglas, Isle-of-Man. 

Gillie, Rev. R. Calder M.A., 7, Bryanston Mansions, York Street, 
Portman Square, W.1. 

Hyslop, Mr. Robert, F.A.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scot.), 5, Belle Vue Terrace, 
Sunderland. 

McOwan, Rev. James, The Manse, Brooklands Manchester. 

Penfold, Mr. Fred, 79, Crowmwell Road, Montpelier, Bristol. 

Polson, Mr. Alex. J., 48, Cowley Road, Ilford. 
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Powicke, Rev. Fred T., Ph.D., 4, Longford Road, Heaton Moor, 
Stockport. 

Walker, W.G., M.A., 35, Thurlby Road, West Norwood, S.E. 

Williams’ Library, The Dr., London, W.C. 





Constitution of the Society. 





1. The name of the Society is THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

2. The purpose of the Society is to promote the study of the 
History of Presbytery in England, and to collect manuscripts, books, 
portraits, paintings, and other objects relating thereto. These 
shall become the property of the Presbyterian Church of England, 
and the Society shall act as custodian. 

3. Membership of the Society is open to all interested in its work, 
but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible for election to - 
the Council. The annual subscription shall be five shillings. Pay- 
ment of three guineas constitutes the donor a Life Member. 

4, The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a-Council, 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
twelve Members. Five shall form a quorum. 

5. The Moderator of Synod, the Clerk of Synod, the General 
Secretary, and the Convener of the Law and Historical Documents’ 
Committee, shall be ex-offiico Members of Council. 

6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Tuesday of 
Synod week. 

7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Supreme 
Court of the Church, through its Law and Historical Documents’ 
Committee. 

8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting by a two-thirds majority of the Members present and voting. 
Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed change shall be 
given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate the 
same to the Members at least ten days before the Meeting. 
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Members of the Council, 1919-20, 


Honorary Presidents—Rev. A. H. Drysdale, D.D., and Dr. W. 
Carruthers, F.R.S. 

President—Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson, F.R.Hist.S. 

Vice-President—Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A. 

Secretary—Mr. R. D. McGlashan, 53, Alexandra Park Road, 
Muswell Hill, N.10. 

Treasurer—Mr. Cecil D. Robertson. 

Assistant Treasurer—Mr. K. Macleod Black, 33, Fernleigh Road, 
Winchmore Hill, N.21. 

Curator of Museum—Mr. W. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scot.). 

Dr. S. W. Carruthers ; Rev. J. Kerr Craig, Rev. W. Hume Elliot ; 
Rev. J. R. Fleming, B.D.; Dr. J. K. Fotheringham ; Rev. E. J. 
How; J. P. R. Lyell, J.P., F.R.Hist.S.; Rev. W. King H. 
Macdonald, M.A. ; Rev. J. T. Middlemiss, F.S.A. (Scot.) ; Mr. C. F. 
Millett ; Mr. H. ‘Penfold, F.S.A. (Scot.) ; and Mr. R. S. Robson. 

The London members of the Council form its Executive. 
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